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HENRY WARD BEEC 
LYMAN ABBOTT, 


Ghe Outlook. 


The Republican Assembly have taken the re- 
sponsibility of declaring that the people of the 
city of New York shall not have the liberty of 
cleaning the streets of their great and dirty me- 
tropolis in their own way; and the Republican 
party must meet this issue next Fall. In place of 
the bill presented by the citizens, giving the power 
to the Mayor, and holding him responsible for the 
results, the Assembly have substituted one mak- 
ing his appointments dependent upon the approval 
of the Board of Health, avowedly on the ground 
that the Board of Health isa Republican body, and 
that thus the appointments will be divided between 
the two parties. The Republican leaders evidently 
think that the people of this city have short memo- 
ries and will forget before next November who 
have suffocated them with dust and poisoned them 
with filth. Perhaps they are right; we shall see; 
but we venture to predict that the votes will be 
few and the contributions small from the metrop- 
olis next November for the Republican party. 
The indignation is certainly now deep. The city 
has suffered too long and quite too patiently from 
this curse of a divided responsibility; forbearance 
ceased to be a virtue a long while ago. Mean- 
while the Police Commissioners continue to dem- 
onstrate their incapacity by sweeping up the ac- 
cumulated filth of the streets and leaving it 
from twelve to twenty-four hours in piles, to be 
distributed in the eyes of the long-suffering public 
by the spring winds. New York is an Augean 
stable, and the Police Commissioners are a very 
feeble Hercules. 
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The Philadelphians have afforded a new illus- 
tration of the power of a moral sentiment, when- 
ever it is aroused and active, over all political and 
machine management. For years the City of 
Brotherly Love has been ruled by a ring quite as 
unscrupulous, more tenacious, but not perhaps 
as grasping as that of Mr. Tweed. Its power 
was covsiderably increased by an alliance, de- 
fensive and offensive, with two or three great 
corporations. The last wunicipal election re- 
sulted in a complete overthrow of the ring, the 
leaders of the revolution being the younger men 
of the city. The Mayor elect, in Lis inaugural ad- 
dress last week, gave utterance to some political 
sentiments that are worth a wider circulation 
than they will get in the local journals, and a 
wider application than they will get in the 
municipal goverament. He promises to free 
the city from a partisan police, to disconnect 
their office entirely from politics, to forbid their 
interference with elections or nominating con- 
ventions, and prohibit assessments for political 
purposes. In short, he lays down an ‘“‘ independ- 
ent” platform. The public will watch with sym- 
pathetic interest to see how an ‘ Independent” 
succeeds in putting into practice in actual govern- 
ment the priuciples of the Independents, He has 
a difficult work before him, and if he half suc- 
ceeds will be entitled to all pruise. 





The new land bill which Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced last week into the House of Commons is 
said to cover twenty-seven closely printed folio 
pages. The abstract furnished by the cable is too 
condensed to be altogether intelligible. It cer- 
tainly is a comprehensive measure, and though in 
some sense a compromise, as all such measures 
must be to succeed, ‘it is as radical as the landed 
interest would tolerate, if not as radical as the 
tenant interest can reasonably demand. The 
platform of the Land League (if we ignore the 
Reds and Revolutionists) has been the Three F's 
—Fixity of Tenure for the tenant, who is now in 
Ireland generally a tenant at sufferance, liable to 
be turned out of his home at any time on the 
mere will of the landlord, which is often in fact 
the still more arbitrary will of his agent; Free 
Sale, a right on the part of the tenant to sell his 
tenant right to another tenant, whether the land- 
lord likes the change or not; and Fair Rent, 
which is now determined by the landlord alone. 
The new bill meets there tenant demands more 
than half way. It provides tbat when landlord 
and tenant caunot agree upon a rent either party 
may apply to a court designated for the purpose, 
which shall fix the rent. The valuation thus de- 
termined shall not be changed for fifteen years, 
and the tenant shall not be evicted during that 
time except for certain specified violations of his 
lease. Whether at the end of that time hecan be 
evicted by the landlord, notwithstanding he de- 
sires to continue in possession at a fair rent, is 
not very clear, though we judge not. Apparently 
the bill really secures in a modified form fixity of 
tenure. The provisions reported as to a sale by 
the tenant of his holding are very obscure; but 
such a sale is provided for, the landlord having 
the first right to buy the tenant out, and under 
certain circumstances, and with the approval of 
the court, a right to prohibit the sale altogether. 
Quite as important are the provisions tor extend- 
ing government aid to the tenantry. A Commis- 
sion is created authorized to make advances to 
tenants to enable them to purchase from their 
landlords when the latter are willing to sell, and 


also to persons desiring to emigrate. The law 
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also provides that no contract shall be legal by 
which the tenant agrees not to avail bimeelf of 
the provisions of the act. The Duke of Argyle 
has resigned. He is one of England’s large land- 
lords, and bis resignation is a protest against a 
bill which looks to the interference of the courts 
between landlord and tenant; but he is the only 
influential Liberal who expresses any dissatisfac- 
tion thus fur with the provisions of the law, and 
it receives the warm commendations of so con- 
servative a journal as the London *‘ Times.” The 
indications to-day are that the great body of the 
Irish members will accept it and make common 
cause with the Liberal members in carrying it 
through the House of Commons; though it is too 
early to predict what effect a thorough debate 
may bave upon it, and some changes are certain 
to be made in the course of the debate. Of its 
fate in the House of Lords it is impossible to 
prophesy anythiug; all depends upon the degree 
of determination and the size of the majority in 
the lower House. 





A war has broken out in Africa between Tunis 
and the French government which may prove to 
be nothing more than a brief border war, like 
those chronic and semi-police demonstrations 
which have constantly characterized our relations 
with our own aborigines and the action of the 
British government in Southern Africa and India. 
But it rather looks as though the outcome might 
be a considerable extension of the French colonial 
possessions. If the reader will look on any 
school atlas, he will see that there lie along the 
North-eastern coast of Africa three provinces, 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis. Morocco is an in- 
dependent kingdom; Algeria is a French colony, 
the government being administered by officers ap- 
pointed by the home government, much after the 
style of the Roman colonies in the time of Christ. 
Tunis is a dependency of Turkey, but of late 
years the Porte has had all he could do to take 
care of provinces nearer home, and the de- 
pendency of Tunis has been little more than 
nominal. Its population is a mixed one, made 
up of Berbers or aborigines, Arabians and Jews, 
with a very small sprinkling of Christians. 
From A. D. 1500 to A. D. 1800 this coast was a 
nest of pirates which defied the combined fleets of 
Europe for many years, At length, in 1880, France 
conducted a successful expedition against Algiers, 
abandoned all hope of securing permanent peace 
by any treaty with an unscrupulous nation of 
robbers, and took possession of the country. The 
old robber element bas however never been either 
expelled from Tunis nor tamed; the border be- 
tween the old semi-barbaric country and the 
new French colony has been a scene of continual 
border warfare, somewhat resembiing that along 
the border of Scotland in the middle ages, 
France has at last taken the matter up, with 
an evident intention to make an end of this per 
petual fighting; and as the Porte is in no condition 
to afford any protection to these Tunisians, and 
as they have long since ceased to be of any value 
to his kingdom, we may probably expecr, unless 
European jealousy should interfere to prevent, 
that France will prosecute the war once inaugu- 
rated till it endsin the annexation of Tunis to the 
colony of Algiers. France has never been for- 
tunate with her colonies, but any protectorate 
would be better than the present chaotic condi- 
tion of this anarchic little State. 





Greece has not yet answered the proposals of 
the Porte which it is said the representatives of 
the powers are to recommend in an identical 
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note, but evidence multiplies that uny peaceful 
solution of the problem is in the last degree im- 
probable. The Turks are continuing their mili- 
tary preparations with the utmost energy of 
which a Turk is capable and are daily adding to 
their forces in Epirus and Thessaly; while in 
Greece the war fever is so high that the Premier 
Coumoundouros is powerless to check it. Indeed, 
it is believed that no ministry could survive the 
adoption of any other than a warlike policy, and 
that the King himself would jeopardize his crown 
by taking any other position. If the Sultan is 
counting on the troubles in England and Russia 
to give him a fair field to fight Turkey alone he 
is very likely counting without his host, for in 
England at least the foreign entanglements which 
tied the hands of the Government are being very 
rapidly disposed of. 





—_—- 


TEMPERANCE LAW. 


NHE absurd decisions which have been attrib- 
uted to New York city police justices in re- 
fusing to find bar-keepers guilty of selling in- 
toxicating liquor unless the policemen making 
the arrest would testify that they tasted, smelled 
and chemically tested the very tumblerful sold 
have no support in the decisions of courts of su- 
perior authority throughout the country. Of 
course there may be, in many cases, a fair ques- 
tion whether the liquor sold was intoxicating. 
But the courts have long followed a common-sense 
rule that the strong drinks—the beverages well 
known to the mass of mankind to be alcoholic— 
will be dealt with as intoxicating, by judges and 
juries, without proof. No court requires a prose- 
cuting officer to call witnesses that rum, whiskey 
or gin are intoxicating. As to new kinds of 
drinks—and almost every year some new form 
of beverage is introduced—it is required, and it is 
reasonsble, that some proof should be made of 
its intoxicating quality before persons can be pun- 
ished for selling it. But as soon as its character 
has been ascertained and is generally known, the 
courts ‘‘take no’ice,” as the lawyers say, that it 
will intoxicate; and do not require that fact to be 
proved over and overagain. Lager beer is a good 
illustration. A quarter of a century ago, when it 
was first brought into use, from Germany, the 
judges said that its effects were not known and 
that its intoxicating quality must be proved. At 
the present day, now that such proof has been 
made in repeated trials, it is no longer required; 
at least there is in many States good authority for 
dispensing with evidence, and no doubt the rule 
will soon be universally recognized. In Alabama, 
a few years ago, a man was indicted for selling 
**malt liquor,” and the witnesses said that he sold 
“Jager b er.” His counsel said that there ought 
to be proof that lager beer was made from malt. 
The prosecuting lawyer quoted from Webster’s 
Dictionary to show that it was. And the court 
said that that was proof enough; th. re is no good 
reason why a work of such standard authority_as 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary should not be 
used before a court and jury when the meaning 
of an Eoglish word is in question. It is note- 
worthy tbat ina Georgia case, when the dictionary 
defivition was cited to sustain a dealer’s evasion 
of the law, the court disregarded it; but here, 
where it would tend toward sustaining and en- 
forcing the law, it was unhesitatingly followed. 
This does not seem much like excessive leniency to 
ward sellers. Perhaps it is to be expected that the 
courts of Maine will be very ready to accept mod- 
erate proof. In one instance there a search-war- 
rant was procured against a suspected dealer, and 
a cask of liquor of some sort was found in his 
place and brought away. He declared that it 
was only ‘‘hop beer.” The judge submitted a 
bottleful to the jury and said that they might 
form their own judgment about it; and they found 
that it was strong ale. The Supreme Court said 
that this was not incorrect. Perhaps a Massa- 
chusetts case will be more satisfactory. Two con- 
stables who had made a descent on a saloon testi- 
fied that they found there a bar with beer-mugs 
and glasses, and two kegs, one on tap and one in 
the cellar, of what appeared to be lager beer; and 
that the accused man was busy behind the bar 
and two men were-sitting at tables in front drink- 
ing what seemed to be lager beer. But when they 
were questioned further they said they had no 














particular knowledge of the peculiar characteris— 
tics of lager, and that they did not taste or test 
the beer which they saw. The court said that 
their testimony was sufficient if it satisfied the 
jury beyond reasonable doubt that the liquor was 
intoxicating beer. And it did. 

Often there is no dispute that the liquors were 
intoxicating, but the seller pretends that he kept 
them for proper purposes and challenges proof 
that he made any sales. For example, in a Mas- 
sachusetts trial the officers made a descent upon a 
boarding-house and found there a barrel of ale on 
tap, several bottles of liquor, an ale pump, tum- 
blers, etc., and in a shed adjoining an empty ale 
barrel. No one was found to testify that the pro- 
prietor had ever furnished alcoholic drinks to his 
boarders or other customers. But the court said 
that the circumstances were enough to prove 
selling. To convict a man of selling merely be- 
cause liquor was found in his house would be un- 
reasonable, because he might have it there for 
other purposes. But circumstantial evidence is 
amply sufficient to show that he kept it for sale. 
Why, circumstantial evidence is enough to hang a 
man for murder! So also, in Connecticut, the 
saloon-keeper prosecuted asked the judge to tell 
the jury that the District Attorney must produce 
proof that the charge of selling was actually well 
founded in fact. Now the law in this instance 
punished keeping a store in which it should be re- 
puted that liquor was sold; and the judge said 
that proving an honest opinion in the neighbor- 
hood that the accused was a liquorseller was 
sufficient. If people passing the store saw drunk- 
ards loitering about it, sober men entering and 
coming away intoxicated, and casks and jugs 
coming and going, and thereby a reputation arose 
that the place was a liquor store, that was enough. 

The device of selling by a clerk or servant, and 
then denying that the salesman was authorized to 
sell, has been common. Clearly some evidence of 
authority is proper. No temperance man who 
conducts an establishment and employs hired help 
—no hotel keeper, manufacturer, farmer or mer- 
chant—would be willing to have the law stand so 
that he could be fined and imprisoned on mere 
proof tbat some servant, while in his premises, 
bad sold liquor. But the courts have always 
treated this matter in a candid and efficient way. 
If the establishment is a saloon or bar-room it is 
taken for granted that the sales made in it are 
authorized by the proprietor, and he is supposed 
to be responsible for them all. If a particular 
sale was made contrary to his orders, let him 
prove it. If the establishment is for wholly differ 
ent purposes, then it becomes proper to require 
proof that the proprietor gave the servant leave to 
sell. Suppose a half way case, like that of a drug 
store, paint shop, or factory, where alcohol may 
be kept—perbaps for sale, perhaps not. A clerk 


in a drog-store sold drinks over the counter, and 


his employer was prosecuted. The employer de- 
clared that he had forbidden the clerk to make 
such sales. The judge told the jury to weigh the 
evidence ina common-sense manner. ‘A drug 
gist may say to bis clerk: ‘Understand that you 
must not sell any intoxicating liquors here. I 
have to keep them for prescriptions and for pre- 
serving certain substances in; but you are not to 
sell any to drinkers. If any sales are to be made 
1 will attend to them myself.’ If this were said 
sincerely, it would be unjust to convict the pro 
prietor on a sale made by hisclerk. Butif the 
direction were given ‘ with a wink ’—if the intent 
were to convey to theclerk the idea that he might 
sell, but must be very careful about ir, then the pro- 
prietor might be convicted.” And the Supreme 
Court pronounced this correct. Is it not correct? 
Many of the States have forbidden selling to 
children; and captious objections are often made 
to the proof that the buyer was under age. In 
one instance the youth to whom liquor had been 
sold was called as a witness to testify that he was 
not yet eighteen years old. The lawyer for the 
seller objected that the boy could not know this 
of his own knowledge. No one remembers when 
he was born; one only knows what his friends 
have told him; and this is ‘‘ hearsay.” The boy’s 
father and mother ought to be sent for, etc., etc. 
But the court said that in this day of general in- 
telligence it is not improper to allow a minor buyer 
to testify as to his own age. The jury need not 
believe him if they think he does not know. 














These are not singular instances; a hundred 
like them might be gathered, showing that the 
courts at large of the country treat these ques— 
tions of evidence in liquor cases in a sensible way 
and according to the real probabilities of the case. 
Nor are they old-fashioned views; all the cases 
mentioned (except the Connecticut one) were de- 
cided within the past half dozen years, and they 
show the current of opinion at the present day. 
Nor are they decisions of inferior magistrates or 
from any one locality; they are gathered from all 
parts of the country impartially, and are the deci- 
sions of the highest courts. 








A BIT OF BURLESQUE, 


HE ‘funny man” of the New York ‘‘ Times” 
has surpassed himself in the bit of admirable 
burlesque on religious controversial writing he 
furnished to its columns last week. Mr. Beecher 
preached a sermon Sunday morning, which we 
hope to print next week, in the course of which 
he told the following story. We quote from the 
New York ‘‘ Herald: ” 


‘* A deep hush fell upon Plymouth Church, and every 
ear was strained when Mr. Beecher said he would relate 
an incident which he had never spoken of before. ‘There 
came to me,’ he said, ‘a member of my own church, the 
mother of a young woman, who said that her daughter 
had become fascinated with the Roman worship and 
wanted to unite with that church. I saidtoher: ‘Tell 
your child to wait one year, until her own mind and judg- 
ment are settled, and if at the end of that time she shall 
find that she is drawn nearer to God and to heaven 
through that church let her come to me and I will take 
her by the hand and carry her to the door.” At the end 
of the year she was still anxious to enter that church, 
and I sat down and wrote a letter to an honored Catholic 
pastor of this city, and said, ‘‘This lamb has found 
greener pastures in your fields than in mine.” She joined 
the Catholic church, and is to day a happy Christian girl 
in that communion.’ Any one could have heard a pin 
drop while Mr. Beecher was telling this, and there was 
what is generally called ‘a sensation’ as he added, ‘I’d 
do it again if it were necessary; for when I speak of the 
unity of all that believe in the Lord Jesus Christ I mean 
it. I don’t believe in the external unity, but I do believe 
in the internal unity.’” 


The New York ‘‘ Times” proceeds to show the 
use which an unscrupulous journal might make 
of such an incident. It is a delicious bit of 
extravagance, and it is quite a pity to spoil it by 
condensation. 

Mr. Beecher “ has virtually announced that it is of no 
real consequence what any man believes. . . . He 
proclaims that whether a man shall join the Church of 
Rome or the Congregational denomination is a matter of 
indifference. If a person can be bappier in the Roman 
communion than in any other, it is, according to Mr. 
Beecher, that person’s duty to become a Roman Catholic. 

It is of no consequence whether he accepts the 
Bible as the only rule of faith and practice or whether he 
also holds that the teachings of the Church of Rome and 
the decrees of the pontiff are infallible; it is of no conse- 
quence whether he. believes in justification by faith alone 
or in the power of the priest to forgive sins or to withhold 
forgiveness; it is of no consequence whether he looks to 
Christ as the only mediator between God and man, or 
whether he places his trust for salvation in the sacraments 
and the intercession of the Blessed Virgin. That this is 
Mr. Beecher’s chaotic state of mind there can be no doubt. 

. . Ifa man would feel happy to be a Jew, Mr. Beecher 
would aid bim in joining a synagogue; and it is difficult 
to see why Mr. Beecher would hesitate to assist a member 
of his congregation to become a Mobammedan if the 
member felt confidence that he wou'd find true happiness 
in Islam.” 

A better travesty on the amenities of religious 
disputation we do not remember to have seen. 
There is only one criticism to be made upon it: 
the ‘‘ funny man” keeps so serious a face through 
it all that some of bis readers wili accept io all 
seriousness this beautiful piece of broad burlesque. 
Their suspicions will not even be aroused by the 
implications of the closing paragraph that the 
only refuge from Romanism and Rationalism in 
this dreadful age of chaos is ‘‘the Anglican 
Church here and in England.” 

It makes a great deal of difference what a man 
believes; whether, for example, he believes that 
truth and honor, or misrepresentation and abuse, 
are the potent forces in religious debate. It makes 
a great deal of difference under what sort of edu- 
cative influences he places himself; a great deal 
of difference whether he is educated by a church 
which teaches him the doctrine of intellectual 
liberty, or one which teaches that of intellectual 
submission, and perhaps as great a difference 
whether he reads a journal which sets him an ex- © 
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ample of generous fairness in controversy or one 
which exhales an atmosphere of intolerant malig- 
nity. ‘‘The Anglican Church here and in Eng- 
land” is only one of the roads that lead to 
Christ; and perhaps in the last great day He who 
approved the superstitious and unreasoning but 
childlike faith of the woman who hoped to be 
healed by touching the hem of Christ’s garment, 
and condemned the rancorous zeal of the disci- 
ples who wished to call down fire from heaven on 
an heretical village, may give an approving smile 
to the Romanist who has knelt in genuine devo- 
tion before the crucifix, which he will deny to the 
intelligent believer who has lacked not the will, 
but only the power, to roast a theological oppo- 
nent against whom he has conceived a hatred the 
more bitter because it is causeless. 








EASTER CHRISTIANITY. 


O the apostles every Sunday was an Epsster 
Sunday. The resurrection of their Lord was 
too recent an event and too large a one for them 
to await the circling year for its celebration; the 
return of their Lord was a hope too high, an an- 
ticipation too immediate to allow twelve months 
to intervene between the days of joyful propheey. 
So memory and hope combined to make every 
first day of the week an Easter, and so to trans- 
form the day ot rest into a day of life. 

But to the apostles, especially to Paul, it was 
more than a monumental memory and a prophetic 
hope; it wasa constantly recurring symbol of spirit- 
uallife. The physical fact of Christ’s death might 
well have been less to Paul than to those who 
had walked the village streets and sailed the Gali- 
leean lake with him; and even the physical fact of 
his resurrection less than to those who had seen 
their sun set in blood and tears, with no hope of 
its rising on the morrow. Certain it is that to 
Paul the material fact was less than the spiritual 
verity; the truth of history less than the truth of 
spiritual life; the resurrection, achieved once for 
all, less than the perpetual resuriection which it 
symbolized. To Paul all histery was allegorical, 
as to Christ all nature was parabolic. The story 
‘even of Christ’s life was like Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” beautiful for itself, but yet more beau- 
tiful for the meaning hidden beneath it. Death 
in its highest sense was but a calm indifference to 
all things sensual and earthly; resurrection in its 
highest sense was the advent of an enfranchised 
soul into a new life of invincible immortality. 
The death of Christ was only the natural culmina- 
tion of a life which bad been throughout a death 
to the world, and his resurrection was only the 
assured expression of a divine life which from 
baptism to Golgotha had been in heaven. So, 
while Paul emphasizes the historical fact of the 
resurrection in a single eloquent chapter, he em- 
phasizes in repeated utterances the spiritual fact 
which that historical resurrection expressed to the 
eye and the understanding. We are buried with 
Christ in baptism; our old man is crucified with 
him; I count all things but loss that I may be 
made comformable unto his death; we are dead, 
and our life is hid with God in Christ; we cruci- 
fied with Christ; the world crucified unto me, and 
I unto the world—this is Paul’s Good Friday. 
Dead unto sin, but alive unto God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ; risen with Christ, and there- 
fore seeking those things which are above where 
Christ sitteth; having our conversation in heaven; 
dead, yet living, because Christ, the risen Christ, 
liveth in me—risen? rather rising, following after 
him daily, if by any means I may attain unto the 
resurrection of the dead—this is Paul’s Easter 
Sunday. 

Christianity, as taught by Christ, as taught by 
Paul, is neither ritual nordogma. All forms and 
observances are but the natural expressions of the 
inward life; all creeds and confezsionsare but the 
tools that help or hinder its free and full develop- 
ment. Christianity isa new created world, spring- 
ing up at God’s command; a pilgrimage out of an 
old land of bondage into a new land of liberty; a 
birth out of a happily-forgotten darkness of the 
past into the freedom of the Father’s home and 
the inspiration of the Father’s love; a death to 
the old life, a resurrection into a new and immor- 
tal life—the life of Godin the soulof man. Of 
this sublimest fact of experience the death and 
resurrection of Christ are the grandest symbols in 





history, as the death of winter and the resurrec- 
tion of spring are its divinest symbols in nature. 

I am crucified with Christ; nevertheless I live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God who loves me and gave him- 
self forme. This is the Christian’s Passion Week; 
his death and resurrection. Approach the Easter 
reverently, as to the most sacred of all monumen- 
tal days, the day that points backward to the sa- 
cred attestation of invincible immortality; hope— 
fully as to the most sacred of all prophets, the 
day that points upward and forward to a risen 
and a returning Christ; but above all joyfully, as 
to the sublimest of all sacred symbols, the day 
that points inward to the soul’s resurrection, the 
power of a divine life hid with Christ in God, 
that when he doth appear we shall appear with 
him in glory. 








NOTES. 


The present number of The Christian Union is fairly 
abreast of the current discussion of the day. The 
subject of prohibition is vigorously treated by the 
Rev. J. H. Ecob in an article of which we speak more 
fully elsewhere; Mr. Wilbur F. Litch continues his 
papers on the benefits of a protective tariff; the Rev. 
Josepb E. Roy, D.D., Field Agent of the American 
Missionary Association at Atianta, presents ‘The 
Duty of the Nation to the Nation’s Colored Poor,” and 
Dr. Leonard Bacon considers ‘‘The Congregational 
Theory of Ordination.” Mr. Abbott confines his treat- 
ment of the Sunday-school lesson to a few practical 
suggestions, leaving its fuller interpretation to the 
sermon which is taken for this occasion from the vol- 
ume published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, and 
which is not the less helpful or suggestive from being 
thirteen yearsold. In the Home Department there is 
an editorial upon spring head-wear, a seasonable 
paper on * Good Friday and Easter,’ and an article by 
Miss Scovil, with the tide “ Hot Haste,” which may be 
read profitably by every one. The Rev. Dr. McLeod, 
of Birkenhead, England, whose paper upon the chil- 
dren’s part in the Sabbath service was heard with so 
much interest at the Pan-Presbyterian Council last 
year, and afterward enjoyed by our own readers, 
contributes to the Young Folks Department the first 
of several *“‘ Ten-Minute Sermons” which we have se- 
cured from his pen. In the translation of “St. Ber- 
nard’s Passion Poem,” which introduces our contrib- 
uted matter this week, Dr. Palmer has happily pre- 
served the spirit of the great original. 





Connected with the large bookbindery of the Ap- 
pletons, in Brooklyn, are two benefit societies which 
might well be imitated in similar establishments. 
One.is for women and girls, of whom nearly all are 
members. By paying five cents a week, each one re- 
ceives four dollars a week in case of sickness, while 
twenty-five dollars are allowed in case of death. The 
other isfor the men, who pay ten cents a week and 
receive five dollars a week in case of sickness, while 
in case of death there is an allowance of fifty dollars. 
In event of the death of the wife of a member there is 
an allowance of twenty-five dollars. There are now 
some seven hundred men and women employed in 
this establishment, and the weekly dues from the 
members of these societies are sufficient to pay all ex- 
penses. There is also a sort of coffee-house connected 
with the establishment which has proved a very 
great benefit. A rvom is placed at the service of a 
man and his wife who act the part of steward and 
cook, and by them such of the help as choose to pat- 
ronize them are provided with a hot dinner ata cost 
of ten cents, when for a similar lunch at the res- 
taurants they would have to pay from twenty to 
twenty-five cents. Beerisallowed both at lunch and 
at other times, when called for, but no other liquor, 
By this arrangement there is no temptation for the 
help to go outside and spend their money in drink. 
The contrast in the improved habits of the working- 
men as compared with the condition of things when 
the bindery was located in New York is very marked. 
There are now no cases of intemperance by which the 
work is interfered with, whereas in those days this 
was a grievous source of trouble and delay, which at 
the same time brought much of want to the working- 
men and their families. 





The recent Charity Conference in Brooklyn should 
have been far better attended. Some of the papers 
might have been improved, but all conveyed very im- 
portant information concerning that urgent matter, 
the association and co-operation of charities. The 
paper by the Rev. Mr. Buckley was especially well 
digested and exhaustive, while the contribution by 
Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Jr., the President of the As- 
sociated Charities of Boston, was in all respects worthy 
of the man who has done so much to organize the 
charities of that city. If the people connected with 
the hundred or more charities in Brooklyn had been as 
interested in the association of charities as they should 
be, they would have been present in force to hear it. 
The truth is, the great obstacle in the way of this ex- 
cellent and wemay add inevitable work, in New York 
and Brooklyn, arises from the jealousy among these 





independent institutions, or from the feeling that as- 
sociation will be hurtful to their private interests. A 
movement was on foot this winter to bring about 
something like co-operation amorg the charities con- 
nected with one of our religious denominations, but 
tbe matter fell through, or at least was deferred for 
the time being, because it was plainly out of the ques- 
tion to stir in the matter without exciting a great deal 
of feeling and opposition. But the time isnot far dis- 
tant when it must be understood that all institutions 
which are largely supported by the public and which 
concern the public welfare, will be managed accord- 
ing to the best ascertained methods of economy ana 
philanthropy. And this, it has been abundantly 
demonstrated in Boston, Buffalo and Philadelphia, 
can only be done by association. 


The Rev. Mr. Ecob, formerly of Augusta, Me., where 
he had abundant opportunities to see the workings of 
the Maine law, writes of prohibition in another col- 
umn at our request. His article is a bugle call to bat- 
tle.and certainly his trumpet gives no uncertain sound; 
but he does not define, hardly even defend, prohibition. 
What is it? Nearly all men are agreed that there 
ought not to be free trade in liquor as there is, for 
example, in breadstuffs; and there is equal unanimity 
that all trade in liquor cannot be prohibited, as, for 
example, all trade in licentious literature is prohib- 
ited. The salecan be regulated and must be regulated. 
On this all men, with very few exceptions, are agreed. 
The laws of New York State prohibit all sales of 
liquor except by licensed inn-keepers; those of Kan- 
sas except by licensed druggists; those of Maine ex- 
cept by agents chosen by the people for the purpose. 
Each of these laws is ima measure prohibitory, in a 
measure regulative. Ifa State has the right to con- 
fine selling to inn-keepers, it has an equal right to 
confine it to druggists. The question is simply one of 
fact—which method is most effective in preventing 
drunkenness, the crime against which it is the object 
of the State to protect itself? This question of fact 
can be answered only by experience. That of the 
State of Maine indicates that prohibition, as it is 
called, is effective in a rural and Puritan community ; 
that of Massachusetts, thatit is ineffective in a com- 
mercial and manufacturing community with a mixed 
and largely foreign population. How in its modified 
form it is going to work in a border State remains 
to be proved by the experience of Kansas. 





With very great regret the public will learn of the 
retirement fora timeof the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., 
from active work connected with Holy Trinity. Of 
course the cause of this action is broken health. 
That things would come to this was years ago a mat- 
ter of painful apprehension to those who witnessed 
his incessant labor. Had Dr. Tyng been made of iron, 
he could not hope to stand the wear and tear of that 
self-imposed, tremendous task which night or day 
gave him no rest. Within a few years this young 
man of forty has raised over $1,500,000, has built one 
of the largest churches in the city, has filled it with 
an immense congregation and placed himself at the 
head ofa little diocese whose aggregated charities and 
missions required his constant supervision in addition 
to the vast labor of preparing and preaching sermons, 
In asingle decade he has done the work of a lifetime, 
such a work as few could hope to do, and which he 
might have been content to have done in twenty or 
thirty years of additional labor. Though an extreme 
Low Churchman, he has been one of the most useful 
men in the Episcopal church, and his retirement will 
be regretted by everybody who can appreciate ear- 
nestness, courage, devotion and untiring zeal and 
energy. The public will be gratified to learn that he 
does not propose to disconneet himself from_the min- 
istry of the Gospel or to discontinue his interest and 
co-operation in the good works of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity. It will devoutly wish him restored 
health and a long life, and whithersoever he may 
direct his steps, a host of friends will follow him 
with loving remembrance and un ceasing prayers. 





The announcement made in the Boston papers last 
week that the corporation of Harvard College has 
chosen the Rev. Phillips Brooks to succeed Dr. Pea- 
body as preacher to the University was hardly a sur- 
prise, but has awakened the deepest interest. The 
complacency of Trinity Parish has received a severe 
shock, and the Harvard mund is in a state of un- 
bounded elation. At present writing no reply to the 
invitation has been made public, but it is understood 
in private circles that Mr. Brooks bas the matter un- 
der very serious consideration, and that something 
like a panic has seized his people. So far as the Uni- 
versity is concerned, it is the one fitting appointment 
to be made. Mr. Brooks isa Boston boy, a Harvard 
graduate, full of the college tradition and spirit, alive 
to the quick with sympathy for young men and wise 
faith in the truth,in the prime of life and at the 
threshold of his career, and without a peer as a 
preacher of a spiritual Christianity. As chaplain of 
Harvard College he would occupy one of the fore- 
most religious stations on the continent, and repeat 
on a larger scale the splendid service of Dr. Arnold 
at Rugby. We should be sorry for Trinity Church, 
but we shall hope to rejoice with Harvard College. 





The confessions of Buchanan, of bogus medical di- 





ploma fame, ougbt to call public attention to the 
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prevalence of this infamous business throughout the 
country. It appears from his statements that institu- 
tions which have charters and nothing else to show 
for college courses, exist in all parts of the country by 
the practice of selling bogus diplomas. Buchannan ad- 
mits his complicity with the production of more than 
20 000 such certificates here, and he says there are over 
40,000 current in Europe. The proper officer in each 
State ought to investigate and see to it that the char- 
ters of all these bogus institutions are promptly can- 
celed. 

It now appears that Congregationalism does not 
mean the Savoy Confession after all; it only means 
so much of that confession as is ‘‘accepted by the in- 
telligent evangelical denominational sentiment of 
to day.” If to be intelligent and evangelical is to 
be Congregational, then The Christian Union is Con- 
gregational. But then what shall be said of the 
Baptist ‘‘ Watchman,” or the Episcopal ‘ Church- 
man,” or the Presbyterian ‘ Evangelist,” or the 
Methodist ** Advocate?” Are they also Congrega- 
tional? If not, why not? Wherein do they fail? 
Are they not intelligent? Are they not evangelical? 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have removed to Nos. 27 and 29 
West Twenty-third Street, where they have opened 
one of the most commodious and attractive book- 
stores in the city. The retail department is carefully 
arranged with a view to the convenience of the pur- 
chaser, and is well stocked with the best literature, 
These publishers would deserve well of the public if 
only for the very valuable series of publications which 
they are now issuing on questions of administration 
and government. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—I write this letter to you for obtaining advice. I am a boy 
about eighteen years of age. I live ona farm of sixty acreswith 
my parents and two brothers, the eldest of which is about 
fifteen years old and the younger about nine. I am about five 
and a balf feet bign, with an angular face, coal black hair and 
light-biue eyes. I like information, books and facts, but 1 
hate farm Jabor. I bave no interestin it. WhenI go out on 
the farm to “work” my heart is not with it, my thoughts 
are not on it, and tie work tbat is done is a drag, and you 
canimagine how itisdone under such circumstances. My 
father is very systemutic in bis work, while I huve such little 
interest in it that I find it almost impossible to do my work as 
be does his. And consequently there is much ill feeling and 
vexation. I want to learn steam engineering, Dut to this they 
object. *‘Stay at home and get an education,” they say. Igo 
to school during winter, and I like to go well. Ishould like 
much to have an education, but the great dislike I have for 
farm labor almost compels me to leave home. Some people 
think tnat I am a boy of more than ordinary promise, but 
this is very doubtful. I am as obstinate as a mule. I love 
liberty, and I am ofttimes a wild boy; scarcely anybody 
seems to understand me. I may sometimes appear more 
than I am and people get to thi: king I am more than ordi- 
nary. Evenif I should stay at homeand get an education (f 
mean a common-schoo!l education) I have not sense enough 
in that direction to make it profitable, or apply it as it should 
be. From childhood up | have had ceaseless liking for steam 
machipery,and that is why I want to be anengineer. The 
rapid revolution of the fiy-wheel, the snort of the escaping 
s'eam, the scream of the whistle, the sighing of the in- 
spirator or the dull thud of the pump, all fill me with a joy 
that nc thing else can do. I know there 1s some danger, but I 
am willing to run the risk. It would be as weil for me to be 
killed by one as many other people. Now, should they not 
covsent for me to follow the business during summer any- 
how? WhatshallI do? With these few general cnaracter- 
istics and facts, you can form an opinion and answer accord- 
ingly, at your earliest convenience. W. H. 

Your case isa very common one. There are nota 
few boys who know better what is best for them than 
their fathers do, and there are very few boys who do 
not think they do—nay! assure of itas youare. But 
the general conscience of mankind has fixed upon 
twenty-one as the age when a boy may set up his own 
judgment against that of his father, Until that time 
you owe him your reverence and obedience as well as 
your service. He is entitled to your time and work. 
He has given you your food and clothing and shelter; 
to leave him now because you think you can do 
better for yourself, without regard to what you can 
do for him, is both selfish and dishonest. If you 
learn nothing else for the next three years your time 
will not be wasted if you learn cheerful self-denial. 
The example of Christ is always a good one to follow. 
When he was a boy he wanted to go to college, and 
for three days, becoming seperated from his parents 
at Jerusalem, devoted himself to learuing all he could. 
But Joseph had little or no sense of what was in the 
lad, and Christ went back to the carpenter’s bench 
and tbe wretched little synagogue school which fur- 
nished all the learning which was thought necessary 
in those days for a peasant’s son. You have written 
with frankness; we will reply with equal frankuess. 
The first lessons for you to learn are obedience, pa- 
tience, steadiness, fidelity in doing well disagreeable 
work. No man ever succeeds in life who has not 
acquired this power; and you are ina capital school 
now to learn it. Next in importance is a thorough 
acquaintance with the rudiments of a common-school 
education—writing, spelling, arithmetic, etc. If you 
go into a machine shop without these you will be all 
your life a mere drudge; with this preparatory 
knowledge you may become the head of a mill or 
manufactory. Do with your might what your hand 
finds to do; make it your ambition to fill your present 
place well; study to the full in every opportunity; 
your three years will not be lost; on the contrary they 
may be the very best training for success in your 











final profession when the time comes in which you 
can rightly choose it for yourself. 


SEVERAL INQUIRERS.—The new Bible Revision has 
been prepared by two Committees, one English, one 
American, working together. In England the Bible 
will be published, May 17, 1881, by the University 
Presses of Oxford and Cambridge. Under the law its 
publication will be confined to these presses; thus, in 
effect, the English Bible will be copyrighted. In 
America the revisers would have had a legal right to 
take out a copyright, and considered the propriety of 
so doing; they decided not to do so and to give it 
free to the public. The Revised New Testament will 
be published in England in six different edirions, and 
republished in America by a great number of pub 
lishers. No part of the proceeds of the sale of the 
New Version will go to the American committee. 
Their service has been entirely gratuitous; no com- 
pensation is paid to them, and this service has been 
arduous and prolonged. The expenses have also been 
considerable. These are provided for mainly by 
private contributions. They have also announced 
the issuance of a special edition of the New Testa- 
ment, in fine type and binding, at ten dollars a vol- 
ume. The proceeds of this edition will go toward 
paying the expenses of the Commission. This edition 
will have peculiar value because it ,will come direct 
from the revisers and will have tbeir direct and 1m- 
mediate authorization, and will serve as a memorial 
of the greatest literary work of the present century. 
Only a limited number of copies of this edition will 
be printed, and to procure it one must address Dr. 
Philip Schaff, or Mr. Andrew L. Taylor, Bible House, 
New York City. 

INQUIRER.—The following is a comprehensive and 
pretty complete list of books on alcohol and tobacco, 
with retail prices. They ean all be obtained of Phil- 
lips, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York city: 

Anstie, Narcotics and Stimulants: London........... : 


a IIE PUI 6 Secs. - Wisencseendhadcctbascces $1 75 
Cooke, Seven Sisters of Sleep; Lonidon................... 7s. 6d. 
Fairholt, Tobacco—its History; London.................. 68. 
Fiske, Tobacco and Alcohol; New York................. $100 
Grissom, TOURCGS s NOW TOrk. a. 0... cccccccccccsccccese 25 
James VI., Counterblast, etc.; London....... ............ 1s. 2d. 
RACED, WOW GE POROUS FRUIR, o.oo oni ciccc coewcccaccds cece 50 
Murray, Smoking: when Injurious, when Beneficial; 
I Ae tas. Gobuics Vencadus.covcadvcabsecbebaann 1s. 2d. 
Opium Habits; New York..... chee be sbahs acemeasnnee $1 75 
Parton, Smoking and Drinking; Boston................. 100 
Lyman Beecher’s Sermon on Intemperance.............. 
Carpenter’s Use and Abuse of Alcohol; Phila .......... 60 
Bee, MISSWSl Wetsoms BOGOR... ...00c.cescccvcccsccesoes vf 
Hargreave, Our Wasted Resources; New York.......... 12 
Lee, Text-Book on Temperance; New York.............. 50 
Macnish, Anatomy of Drunkenness; New York......... 67 
Marcet, Cbronic Alcoholic Intoxication ; London....... 4s. 
Miner and Andrews, Discussion; Boston a kale 
Miller, Alcohol; its Place and Power; Phila............. $1 00 
Mitler, Aloobol: Wow VoOrk........ccccoccccccccccccccccccs 1530 
Patton, Bible Wine: New York.......-.........-e+eeeseeee 50 
Wakeley, Temperance Cyclopedia; New York.......... 2 00 
Weeden, Prohibitory Laws; Boston..................... 1 25 


—Piease answer in the column of Inquiring Friends 
whetber you think it advisable for children to keep a jour- 
nal, after they have learned to write easily? Is the inscrip- 
tion of ordinary events and thoughts a heip or hindrance ? 

MOTHER. 

A great help. It cultivates the memory, forms the 
habit of attention in reading and observation, de- 
velops the power of expression, promotes exactness 
of thought, and above all compels the mind to think. 
The chief trouble with most of our systems of educa- 
tion is that they allow the mind to remain ina pas- 
sive and receptive state, or to come out of it only to 
recite mechanically. Anything which compels the 
mind to act—to give out, not always to be taking in— 
is of incalculable benefit. One caution only is neces- 
sary: guard your child, especially if a gir), against 
recording mere feelings, which are of no conse- 
quence to her or to anybody else. Feelings are meant 
to be fugacious, and die when caged. Journalizing 
feelings in a book, “ to be burned unopened in case of 
my death,” simply makes the nature morbid. Never 
write what you are unwilling other eyes should read. 

—Will some one of your readers give areference to a sen. 
tence in any ancient book which narrates that on some occa- 
sion there was an actual drinking of unfermented grape- 
juice, or of grape-juice which is described as unchanged from 
its condition as first expressed ? 8. C. B. 

Possibly the ‘‘ Examiner and Chronicle,” or in de- 
fault of that paper the Secretary of the National Tem- 
perance Society, or even the Rey. Mr. Mallallieu, or 
even Wendell Phillips, can give an answer to this 
question. 


—Will The Christian Union please tell me where the 
following lines may be found: 
* At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
And naught but the torrent is beard on the hill, 
And naught but the nightingale’s song in the grove,’, 
and oblige F. T. 

—Whose church history should I get for the use of mifyse 
and family? I do not wanta very voluminous one. 

The best work as to conciseness and comprehensive- 
ness is Kurz’s “Church History,’’ revised edition, 
published by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 

—Will you please give the name o1 the best work on the 
construction or technics of poetry? A. 

“The Science of English Verse,” by Lanier. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway, 
N. Y. Price, $2.00. 





A PASSION HYMN. 


BY ST. BERNARD, 
TRANSLATED BY Ray PALMER, D. D. 

[St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, born 1091, died 1153, 
left as a rich legacy to the Christian church some of its 
choicest hymns. Portions of these, translated into modern 
languages, are now in common use in most of the various 
communions. Une long sacred piece is divided into seven 
parts, alladmirable. The last of these, Ad Faciem, is the 
original, or at least the basis of the hymn commonly as- 
cribed to Gerhardt, known in the German as the ‘‘O 
Haupt Voll Blutt und Wunden,” and in Dr. J. W. Alex- 
ander’s rendering as ‘‘O Sacred Head, now Wounded !” 
The first part, Ad Pedes, has not, to our knowledge, been 
translated into English until now; yet it is not less beauti- 
ful and touching than the other, nor less fitted to move the 
heart to grateful and self-devoting love. It were to be 
wished that we had more hymns adapted to awaken and 
sustain devout affections, and that in our churches and our 
individual lives they were used more effectually for this 
purpose. By many who read or hear the Gospel the phil- 
osophy of emotion is but little understood; and it is too 
often attempted to produce warm and elevated religious 
feeling by direct efforts of the will, instead of placing dis- 
tinctly and vividly before the soul the objects of religious 
contemplation which are in their nature suited to affect 
the sensibilities. It is only by fixed attention to the great 
facts of our Lord’s redeeming work, and especially those 
relating immediately to his cross and passion, that pro- 
found religious affections are produced within the soul. 
Those hymns which most effectively present these facts 
are most sure to reach and spiritually quicken Christian 
hearts. 

We have endeavored to transfuse into the form and 
measures of English verse the true sense of this affecting 
piece. In doing this we have found it necessary to change 
very slightly the arrangement of the text, in order faith- 
fully to exhibit the meaning and spirit of the original and 
to adapt the words to hymnic use. To do this satisfactori- 
ly, in any translation of the old Latin hymns, all probably 
who make the experiment find a difficult task. When, 
however, it is successfully performed, the result is a valua- 
ble addition to our devotional literature. 

We have followed the text of Archbishop Trench. 

m ¥.) 


ORATIO RHYTHMICA AD CHRISTUM A 
CRUCE PENDENTEM. 
IFE of the world! I bail thee; 
Hail, Jesus, Saviour dear ! 
I to thy cross could yield me, 
Might I to thee be near. 
Thyself, in all thy fullness, 
My Lord, to me impart : 
To thee I come as with me, 
Yea, find thee in my heart. 


Look on me, All-Forgiving ! 
Low at thy feet I bow. 

Ob, all divine thou seemest, 
As I behold thee now! 

1 clasp, with tender passion, 
Thy feet, so pierced for us, 
The cruel wounds deep graven, 

O’erwhelmed to see thee thus! 


Of our own wounds all mindful, 
Thanks for such love divine, 

From us, whose hearts are bleeding— 
Eternal thanks—be thine, 

O lover of the sinful! 
O friend of the distrest! 

O Father, full of pity, 
In whom the poor are blest ! 


Whate’er is marred or shattered 
In my weak restle:s soul, 
By thy sweet grace restoring, 
Dear Jesus, make me whole. 
Here at thy cross I offer 
All love this heart can give, 
In hope that thou wilt heal me, 
Wilt heal and bid me live. 


Heal me, and I, the sinful, 
Forever saved shall be, 
Washed in the blood all-cleansing 
Which thou hast shed for me. 
D’en let the wounds all gory 
With which thy flesh was torn, 
Upon my heart be graven, 
By me, as thee, be borne; 


That I in all things truly 
Thy dying pangs may share, 
And so with full heart love thee, 
And all thy graces wear. 
Whoe’er, heart-sick, with kisses, 
These wounded feet shall press, 
Shall hence depart all peaceful, 
Left here his own distress. 
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Before thy cross low bending, 
While I thy feet embrace, 

Thou dost not from thee spurn me, 
O Jesus, full of grace! 

But from that cross of anguish 
Thou deign’st to look on me, 

And in thy look compassion 
And yearning Jove I see. 


While here with thee I linger, 
Take me, dear Saviour mine! 
‘Ob, draw me to thee closer, 
And make me wholly thine; 
Say, ‘ Be thou saved, O sinner !” 
And gladly at thy call, 
On thy sure word relying, 
To thee I give my all! 








PROHIBITION. 
By J. H. Ecos. 


HANKS to the ‘‘Calm View” that has ushered in 
the Agitated View of that word. We have some- 
where heard of a calm before the storm. Temperance 
men have complained of several decades of calmness on 
this subjeet, and now that this wicked calm is broken 
and the agitated clouds are dropping fatness, the Sons 
of Temperance ere all abroad, bare-headed, sniffing the 
fresh air, stretching out their hands for the scat- 
tered drops, and praying for still blacker clouds and 
more stirring winds. Why, it actually begets a joyous 
calm in my breast to think that mine tyes have seen the 
day when one can plant that poor, old, dusty, battered 
word Prohibition at the head of an article and feel that 
a regiment of eager eyes will turn to it as to 4 battle- 
flag. Now the dawn of such a day is very significant. 
I propose to found an argument upon it. The time of 
a thing is almost as important as the thing itself. 
Anything born out of due time has a poor showing for 
this world. Witness the wholesale slaughter of vio- 
lets and crocuses by these ‘‘ Sarsar winds of death.” 
Either the winds or the flowers are out of time. Either 
ease answers the argument. Is prohibition out of 
time? The debate as to the thing itself isclosed. The 
equally vital questions are now open, Are the times 
of preparation ended? has the hour of fulfillment 
struck? If so, lift up your voice, agitate, strike, give 
no quarter, ask none. If not, beware lest you run 
against Providence. I wish to recognize that wise 
conservatism of Providence announced in the parable 
of the tares. God hates tares. He has doomed them 
to burning; but he says let them grow with the wheat, 
because he loves the wheat. So we reformers must 
possess our souls and obey this first command, Let 
them grow. By and by the other command will fall, 
Gather them out of the wheat, bind them, cast them 
to the flames. Then up and at them. Mark you, 
this last command stood written against the tares from 
the beginning, but while they were ripening for their 
doom God gave a smaller command—a special, a tem- 
porary command. This you will find has been God’s 
method with every great evil. The truth, the ideal, 
that which is perfect, is shot like a beam of light far 
into the future, into darkness that comprehends it not. 
In the meantime, while men are plodding heavily to- 
ward the truth, God gives them smaller truths, accom- 
modated, limited ideals, to help them on their way. In 
the light house is the great light looking out on the un- 
known sea, but the keeper must take a small light in 
his hand to climb the stairs by. God hated polygamy 
in the days of Abraham as he does to-day. He intend- 
ed in the fullness of time to destroy it. He planted the 
great ideal of the Christian family far ahead. The race 
set out for it. Meanwhile lesser lights were given for 
their daily walk. He winked at those times of ig- 
norance. As Jesus says, he gave them commands on 
account of the ‘‘ hardness of their hearts.” Now, in 
our day, his commands are absolute, imperative re- 
specting this leprous thing. The sin stands sharply 
defined, strongly colored; over against it God’s ideal 
of the Christian family is unveiled in its holy beauty. 
Now every man is bound to be a radical on the subject 
of polygamy ; bound to curse it, hunt it, smite it. The 
day of burning has arrived. 

The same final radicalism and temporary conserva- 
tism has marked God’s management of slavery. He 
hated it, doomed it from the beginning. The New 
Testament announces the absolute and so eternal truth, 
‘“‘In Christ Jesus there can be no such thing as a 
slave.” We are all one in him, therefore equal one 
with another. This is the final, radical truth. But 
this great last truth must wait while the small, con- 
serving, temporary truth is doing its work: ‘‘ Slaves, 
obey your masters; masters, love your slaves.”’ These 
two have unfolded side by side through the ages; 
slavery opening its malignant heart more and more 
fully to the abhorrent gaze of men, and this divine, 
inalienable manhood in Christ Jesus. Our eyes have 





seen, our ears have heard the last, the great, the rad- 
ical truth let out its long pent-up ‘‘ thunderings and 
lightnings and voices.’”’ Now, law and wrath and rev- 
olution are recognized as legitimate weapons against 
the crime of slavery. This, therefore, is a significant 
question: Is prohibition out of time? If so, it is ahead 
of Providence, ahead of the public conscience, ahead 
of the law; like the crocuses and violets ahead of the 
spring, it is doomed. In answering this question, we 
must think of two things: 

1. Is the sin to be prohibited fully revealed? 

2. Are the great Biblical ideals of Christian manhood, 
the Christian home, and the Christian state, I will not 
say fully revealed, but so revealed that we may begin 
to practically work by them? 

The mere stating of these questions is a revelation 
that God’s time has come. The day of judgment has 
dawned. Prohibition looks not to the regulation, but 
to the destruction, of intemperance. Is intemperance 
so revealed as that old serpent, the devil, that the con- 
science of the age imperatively demands, ‘*Set thy 
heel upon his head” ? I will not ~stultify myself and 
insult the reader by arguments on that question. 

In the second place, Christian manhood, the Chris- 
tian home, the Christian state, these splendid and 
holy ideals, wrought out so slowly and painfully by 
the world’s travail and toil—are they not unveiled in 
these last days? Oneness with God for the Christian 
man; protection, purity, peace for the Cbristian 
home; vigilance, justice and righteousness for the 
Christian state—can anything more be said? There- 
fore I cry to the Prohibitionists, The day of judgment 
has come, day of wrath, day of burning. Up and at the 
tares. You will not pluck up any wheat oow. Our old 
adversary stands fully revealed. Christian law, the 
Christian home, Christian manhood, Christian science 
—this is the sword of fourfold temper which Providence 
ag placed in our hand. The days of debate and teaching 
and ‘*ealm views” are ended. Calmness now is wick- 
edness. We have ended our debate with polygamy 
and slavery, 80, please God, with intemperance. If 
you say to me, this precentation 15 somewhat abstract 
and moral, I tell you to fill it out at your leisure by 
the libraries of concrete statement by scientists, ana 
physicians, and jurists, and criminal statistics. 

Now, a word as to this ‘‘ fool’s question ” (pardon 
me, shade of Carlyle), ‘‘Does prohibition prohibit?” 
Do the Ten Commandments prohibit? The prohibi- 
tory clause ‘* Thou shalt not bear false witness” has 
been on record more than thirty centuries. Has it 
paid? Is lying to-day extinct? It has paid precisely 
as every other law in this universe pays. It has ac- 
complished these two things: It has defined malicious 
deception and located it under God’s displeasure, and 
thereby has become an instrument for training the 
moral perception andconscience. Has it extinguished 
lying? No! Does it hope to extinguish lying. Well, 
that is a *‘ far-off divine event ” which we leave to the 
poets. Meanwhile we will lash every miserable liar we 
can catch with the ninth commandment, and thank the 
good Lord for putting in our hand this scourge of flame. 

The boys of a certain classical school went to a neigh- 
boring city and procured beer of a certain rumseller 
and got drunk (on chancellor’s beer). The rumseller 
learned that the principal, a stalwart Christian, had 
got wind of the affair. Immediately all calmness de- 
serted the aforementioned rumseller. He fell into a fit 
of violent agitation, and flew in all haste to the classi- 
cal school, and most humbly sued for mercy, and put 
himself under bonds to “never do it again.” Now 
this, you will allow, is very remarkable conduct in the 
genus rumseller. Well, all this happened in Maine, 
where the benighted citizens have voted for prohibi- 
tion and agitation regularly for many a year. That 
villain who had begun to poison the boys, his future 
victims, knew that “fine and imprisonment” hung 
over his head. Therefore we see him on his knees and 
under bonds, and I hope by this time he is making shoes 
in the jail workshop where he belongs. Did the law 
prohibit? No. It did just what the command does. 
It placed the deed in the catalogue of crimes, thereby 
instructing and overawing the boys’ consciences, at 
the same time it placed in their guardian’s hand a 
scourge for the villain’s back. Keep this double pro- 
cess up long enough and rumselling will not be ex- 
tinguished, but become rare and sporadic, like steal- 
ing and forging and burning. 

When you have purged our statute-bcoks of prohibit- 
ory laws against lechery, against foul publications, 
lotteries, cruelty to animals, desecration of the Sab- 
bath, free sale of opium, to say nothing of the list of 
greater crimes; when you have purged the Bible of 
commandments; when you have purged nature of her 
great laws of retribution, in deference to this puny 
question, Does prohibition prohibit? then we stand 
ready to cast temperance legislation into the com- 
mon fate of all other prohibitions of both God and 
man, and enter upon a state of ‘‘ calmness ” respecting 
the world, the fiesh and the devil, world without end. 








The great processes of history have at last ushered 
in the day when intemperance stands revealed. Under 
the same divine movement Christian manhood, Chris- 
tian science, Christian jurisprudence have ripened to 
acknowledged beaaty and authority. The time has 
fully come. Prohibition asks no courtesy not extended 
to every statute of man, to every commandment of God. 
It only says, Do not hamper me with the king’s aimor, 
but let me run at my enemy with simply the missiles 
caught up out of the stream of God’s providence. 








WHY PROTECTION 


By Wixsvr F, Litcu. 
IL. 
GRICULTURE is universally recognized as the 
basis of all wealth and all prosperity, and any 
economic system would be entitled to small favor 
which did not benefit the farmer equally with the 
artisan. 

It is undoubtedly true that our present protective 
tariff raises the price which the farmer must pay for 
such articles as agricultural implements and iron 
ware generally, clothing, etc., but this tax is at the 
most but trifling in character and is every year lessen- 
ing as competition between home manufacturers forces 
down the prices of the goods they manufacture. For 
it must not be forgotten that in all the world there is 
no trade more free than that between the people of 
these United States ; with wealth so widely distributed, 
and industries so widely diversified, monopoly (save 
for a term of years under the operation of patent laws) 
is practically impossible. 

The farmer pays the American manufacturer no more 
profit than he wouid the English manufacturer ; the 
difference in the price of Englich and Amarinen anandc 
is simply t»e difference in the price of labor in the two 
countri<8, Which difference goes not into the pockets of 
the employers, but of the employed. This taxation, it 
must be borne in mind, does not fall solely upon the agri- 
cultural class, but also upon the manufacturing class. If 
the farmer pays more for his horse-shoe, the farrier pays 
more for his hammer; ifthe machinist pays more for 
bis cloth, the mill-owner pays more for his loom, and 
all pay more for their grain than if protection did not 
exist. But granting that the chief burden of taxation 
for protection falls upon the farmer and planter, how 
does protection pay them as a class? 

First. By fostering manufactures protection takes 
surplus labor from the field and places it at the forge 
and loom, thus directly diminishing competition in the 
business of food-making, and increasing the demand 
for the food produced. Free trade in this country has 
always had the reverse effect, driving men from the 
forge and loom to the field and plantation, thus dimin- 
ishing the number of food consumers and increasing 
the number of food producers. Under this condition of 
things the price of grain must fall, and always has fallen 
below the rates at which it can be profitably raised. 

Second. By fostering home industries protection 
brings the producer and consumer nearer together, 
thus in a great measure removing that heaviest of all 
taxes either upon produce or manufactured wares—the 
transportation tax, This tax falls with greatest 
weight upon the raw material which the farmer and 
planter produce. As has been well shown by Carey, 
whatever brings the wheat-field and the mill nearer 
together raises the price of wheat and lowers the price 
of flour. Whatever brings the cotton-field and the 
cotton-mill nearer together raises the price of cotton 
wool and lowers the price of cotton cloth. ‘‘The man 
who must go to market must pay the cost of getting 
there.” To the remote Kansas farmer the cost of get- 
ting there may be so great as to leave no profit upon 
his bushel of corn, and so he uses it for fuel. With 
the establishment of home industries, which a protec- 
tive tariff alone renders possible, a thousand miles of 
transportation are saved, and he can sell his corn ata 
profit. 

Third. The greater the distance between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, the greater becomes the impossi- 
bility of going to market upon the part of either class, 
and the greater becomes their dependence upon an 
intermediary agent—the trader. The more complete 
such dependence, the greater the trader’s profits, the 
less does the producer receive and the more does the 
consumer pay. This is a direct tax far exceeding any 
imposed for protection solely; a tax not diminishing, 
but increasing with time. The trader is a good ser- 
vant, but a bad master. Protection pays the producer 
and consumer by diminishing the necessity for the 
trader’s services; it pays the trader by increasing, 
through the growth of industries, the opportunities 
for rendering such services. The profits on trading 
transactions diminish, but the number of trading travs- 
actions increases, while the possibility that the trader’s 
services may be entirely dispensed with serves as a 
check upon extortionate charges upon such transac- 
tions. Protection does not mean that the few shall 
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wax rich and great, but that the many shall become 
happy and prosperous. 

Fourth. The nearer the food consumer is to the 
food producer, the more readily and profitably can the 
latter give back to the land that which he has taken 
from it; a bushel of wheat sold abroad is so much of 
the soluble salts and nutritive elements taken out of the 
soil never to be returned; and when the drain is con- 
tinued year after year the result can only be tbe ruin of 
the food-producing machine and of the farmer who de- 
pends upon it for a livelihood. In the crude form 
fertilizers can be profitably transported but a limited 
distance; in the condensed form, as in guano, the 
phosphates, etc., they are exceedingly costly. The 
closeness of manufacturing centers enables the farmer 
to enrich his soil at a moderate cost, so that it shall 
yearly be increasing instead of diminishing in value. 
Not only can the land be thus cheaply fertilized, but 
the staple crops can be profitably alternated or replaced 
with those more perishable articles of food, such as 
fruit, vegetables and the like, which, bearing storage 
or transportation badly, can be raised and disposed of 
to advantage only when producers and consumers are 
near together. 

These considerations would certainly seem to justify 
the wisdom of the protective policy in so far as such 
a policy is necessary for fostering in our country a 
diversity of industrial pursuits. To what extent the 
industries of America have been and still are depen- 
dent upon the maintenance of that policy will be a 
subject for future consideration. 








ROMAN PICTURES. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
~ KNOW that there are readers of The Christian 
Union to whom the smallest details concerning 
Ahn Meanent Oty aco mecrcsuug. There are many in 
quiet American homes who look longingly Over jhe 
ocean to the old city, and, like the Jews of old with 

regard to Jerusalem, ‘‘ love the dust thereof.” 

‘* Write me anything about Rome,” says one of these 
in a recent letter. ‘‘The very narrow streets are 
dear to me, and the hard pavements that used to hurt 
my feet.” 

Why is it, I ask myself, that Rome exercises this 
fascination over those who visit her? But I am not 
able to answer the question. I nay theorize a little 
about it, and leave it to others to decide how far I am 
right. 

I think, then, that Rome stands in exact opposition 
to the New World; in exact opposition to its spirit of 
practicality and materialism, and to its spirit of rest- 
lessness and everlasting change. The abundance of 
its works of art as compared with the scantiness of its 
appliances for comfort, seems a protest against the 
spirit of modern life, which would make comfort and 
luxury the supreme end of life, and is a perpetual re- 
minder that man does not live by bread alone. The 
eye that is accustomed to Roman surroundings craves 
pictures and statuary and beautifully colored marbles, 
and misses them sorely when transplanted to other 
lands; it sees in the magnificent churches here at least 
the idea that they were built for God, whereas in the 
comfortably cushioned and carpeted churches of Amer- 
ica it sees houses built for the convenience of man. 
The massive buildings which in Rome have defied the 
power of ages give a conception of permanence and 
strength which is restful to the mind as contrasted 
with the slight modern buildings which in America 
appear like mushrooms, often to perish as quickly. 
Then the mellowing hand of time has added wondrous 
beauty to picture and palace and statue and landscape, 
and the result of all this is that the entranced stranger, 
if possessed of a little imagination, feels transported 
into some different world, where other laws govern 
and another life is led. He eats and drinks and 
dresses, but neither food norclothing nor dwelling is 
any longer the chief ond of life ; rather are they com- 
pletely subordinated in him to something else. What 
is this something? It is his esthetic nature, of which 
perhaps he has been hitherto all unconscious, which 
awakens and becomes hungry at the sight of food, and 
laments when it can no longer be satisfied. 

And is this a wholesome experience? Yes, I think 
itis, Anything which has a tendency to subdue the 
animal part of man’s nature, to create in him aspira- 
tions after purely mental pleasure, to awaken his im- 
agination and rouse him out of his self-created para- 
dise of luxurious living, is good. It is not the highest 
good, but it is a step in that direction. For what is 
spirituality of soul but the faculty by which a man 
perceives those beauties and pleasures of which it is 
written that ‘‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard,” and 
yet for the sake of which the spiritually discerning are 
well contented to subordinate and if necessary to fore- 
go all the enjoyments, even the esthetic ones, of this 
world? 

Whether this be the true explanation or not I leave 





others to decide; but certain it is that I have seen 
very commonplace people become passably refined 
during a visit to Rome, and refined people grow fairly 
ecstatic. Yet Rome is becoming wondrously like 
other cities. We have street-cars and skating rinks, 
and the other day the government had to forbida 
demonstration on the Capitol in favor of universal 
suffrage, including woman’s suffrage, which is not 
generally included in the term universal. But I am 
told that the movement proceeded chiefly from the 
Italian element in the city, not from the real Romans, 
who are slow and stately in their ways, and not given 
to rash novelties. The horse-cars are all made in Mi- 
lan and supported by foreign capital, though the Ro- 
manus find them very convenient. 

Just think of a horse-car ride to the Milvian Bridge, 
where the great battle was fought between Constan- 
tine and Maxentius, where the latter was defeated and 
thrown with vast numbers of his men into the Tiber ; 
where the golden candlestick from Jerusalem, carried 
in the battleh—who knows why?—shared in the same 
fate: where, over the neighboring hill of Monte Mario, 
Constantine saw the cross in the sky promisivg him 
the victory, and whence he returned to the city to 
sweep away the pagan altars and establish the worship 
of the Christians’ God. 

I have run away into the hills for a few days to get 
a little rest from the noisy pleasures of the Carnival, 
much to the surprise of the pessant population here, 
to whom these street amusements are very attractive. 
I shall be back in time for the last two days, which I 
can describe if it shouJd seem worth while. For the 
present Iam enjoying the sweet little lake, lovely 
even in its winter garb, with the striped Campagna 
stretching beyond it,and the Mediterranean still farther 
away in its varying hues of blue and green. Then 
overhead this wondrous Italian sky, not brighter than 
yours in America, but more varied and delicate in its 
tints with every rising and setting sun, and at night 
glowing with stars that seem literally as lamps hung #4 
the heavens. While you, good friends of The Chris- 
tian Union, sit in your heated rooms aud by your 
bright red fires, I write in the opea air, and sit all 
day long with open window. it ts this open-air life 
which has made Italian winters so charming to me 
and causes me to dread the lands doomed to suffocating 
stoves and poisonous heated air. Yet I will not de 
ceive you: this is not paradise, and you might come 
here and find only cause to grumble where I enjoy. 

My floors are al] of bare brick, and though daily 
swept are very dirty looking and cold to the feet; my 
only fire is an open pan of charcoal, such as St. Peter 
warmed himself at, containing more asbes than fire, 
and making a good deal of dust. My host and hostess 
are their own servants, and while very good and kind 
are of a very ancient civilization and style of service. 
If I want my coffee hot I must run and put it on the 
charcoal fire, and if 1 want an egg cooked a little dif 
ferently irom their accustomed way I must do it my 
self. I must shut my eyes to many little nuisances, 
such as spitting on the dining-room floor, and submit 
with patience to the teazing of the fleas, even in 
February! But then they are so heartily kind (not the 
fleas) and so ready to do anything they can to serve 
their guests, that one must be very surly tempered not 
to feel grateful. They live in patriarchal style, sur- 
rounded by their children to the third generation, and 
when the night wind blows cold across the lake 
they shut the door and sit round the fire, while a 
sturdy, handsome son plays the guitar, and Marietta, 
the bright little grandchild of seven years, sings song 
after song to her father’s music. And now I have just 
returned from avery pretty little theatrical performance 
given by the girls of the village school, under the di- 
rection of the Sisters of Charity whoare their teacbers. 
The piece represented was the story of St. Agnes, as 
given by Cardinal Newman io his pretty book, ‘“ Fa- 
biola.” The girls did admirably, and it was difficult to 
realize that they were all poor, unlettered peasants. 
The character of St. Agnes, the young virgin martyr, 
was sustained in a remarkable way by a really beauti- 
ful little girl of twelve years, with a face so full of 
sweetness and dignity that [ found it well nigh im- 
possible to take my eyes from her the whole time. 
Fabiola, the haughty young pagan lady, was also 
very well represented by a tall, handsome and spirited 
girl, and so was the difficult part of the young martyr’s 
mother. My host's little granddaughter appeared in 
a choir of singers, all about her own age, and when, 
in the closing scene, she exhibited the long, white 
veil and the wreath of flowers in which Agnes had last 
been seen, as a proof of her martyrdom, I found my 
eyes growing moist in spite of myself. 

The schoolroom was filled with women and girls, 
many of them remarkably beautiful, kept in order by 
two Sisters of Charity with sweet gentle faces under 
their broad, flapping white head-dresses. I would 








mergau. Little Marietta looks wonderingly over my 
shoulder, for she knows I am writing about her school 
drama. Her father and mother. and baby brother, 
with her grandparents, are supping at the table behind 
me, for in this primitive establishment there is but one 
room for hosts and guests, and it serves the double 
purpose of dining-room and parlor. 

To-morrow I go back to Rome, to more artificial 
and polite life, and to see the end of the Carnival, but 
I shall leave the lovely lake, the hamble village and its 
simple inhabitants with regret, and hope to revisit 
them before long. 





The shouts of the masqueraders fill my ears from 
the Corso, which is close to my city home, to which | 
have returned; and from my window I catch glimpses 
of the gay costumes, and see the flashing ‘‘ moccoletti ” 
(a special kind of taper) lifted high up in theair. I 
have been only for a very short time on the street my- 
self, just long enough to see the pretty, pale Queen 
Margarita drive through the reverential crowd and 
take her seat on her balcony. She looks better than 
she did a year ago, and we hope she is gradually re- 
covering from the terrible shock. 

There is a very tender feeling for the Queen among 
all classes of people here, and it was interesting to 
hear the remarks of some quite common men, as they 
eagerly watched her from the street. ‘‘ She is there, 
yes, but see how still she is! She takes no part inthe 
fun. Poor thing! she can’t bear any fatigue. Ah! 
now she is gone. Tired already!” In fact, the Queen 
retired from her seat a very few minutes after her ap- 
pearance. ° 

The Carnival has Deen gayer than usual this year, 
and the throng of strangers very great. The Via 
Nazionale was beautifully illuminated with arches of 
gas throw across the street; two or three new thea- 
ters were opened for masked balls, and all sorts of 
private entertainments given. Do not suppose that I 
have been eye-witness of allthese things. The Christian 
Union correspondent would not be much at home at a 
masked ball. It does strike me, however, as remark- 
able that a season of such excitement should pass with- 
out any accident, and, as far as newspaper reports go, 
without any marked crime. The Roman people have 
a way of being sober even in their gayety; and when 
the appointed time for play is over, they seem to have 
no difficulty in returning to their ordinary ways. To- 
morrow morning the street sweepers will be busy 
cleaning away the sand from the Corso; the preachers 
will take their place in the various pulpits, calling on 
the people to consider their latter end ; and the priests 
will mark the foreheads of many prostrate worshipers 
with ashes, saying to them, ‘‘ Dust thou art and to 
dust shalt thou return.” a. & &. 


Rome, March Ist, 1881. 








THE NATION'S DUTY TO THE NA- 
TION’S.COLORED POOR. 

By THE Rev. Josern E. Roy, D.D. 
5. HE duty of the South. This cannot be better 

put than in the words of Howell Cobb in his 
recent series of articles in The Christian Union. He 
urges ‘‘the Christian obligation of man to his neigh- 
bor. The white man of the South is the negro’s near- 
est neighbor, and this fact fmposes primarily upon the 
Southern white the Christian obligation to aid the ne— 
gro in his struggle for moral and intellectual develop- 
ment.” This is grandly said. Itis the old anti slavery 
argument, drawn from the Saviour’s answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Whois my neighbor?” ‘ These people are at 
our door, and it is our duty to care for them,” a Pres- 
byteriap pastor said to me as he was opening a Sunday- 
school for them in his church basement. 

Then the Southern white people owe not a little to 
the colored in the way of reciprocity, a return for their 
labor, which in these two hundred and fifty years has 
subdued the forests and the soil of the South, built up 
its cities and its fortunes, and given it the command of 
the cotton market of the world. The behavior of the 
slaves during the war imposes a lasting obligation 
upon their ex-masters. Then consider the duty of res- 
titution for withholding from the race, through a quar 
ter of a millennium, the rights of labor, and of the fam- 
ily, and of education, andof manhood. The welfare of 
the State, the exercise of ‘‘ home rule,’ requires that 
these newly-made citizens be fitted for this exercise of 
sovereignty. 

I hear good people regretting that they did not at 
once assume that obligation ; that, in the heat of feel- 
ing just after the war, they allowed the colored folks 
to slip out from under their influence. Yet it 1s much 
that the South has accepted the public-school system, 
which provides for the blacks as well as the whites. 
That principle had been incorporated into the consti- 
tution and the statutes of every Southern State by the 
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novel and repugnant to their aristocratic notions, and 
was introduced in a way that was offensive. As before 
the war, so now, there was a good supply of colleges 
and seminaries for the well-to-do families. As with us at 
first in the West, so here, they had to meet the question 
of taxing one man to educate another man’s children. 
Then there was no other so potent a symbol of the 
domination of New England ideas, and yet the public 
school law was retained. In some cases the policy of 
repression or of embarrassment seems to have been 
adopted. But the system remains, and only needs the 
motive power of public sentiment and of financial sup- 
port to make it the blessing it has become to other 
parts of the country. Yet, as the lamented Barnas 
Sears said, ‘‘ While the people have put their hand to 
the plow, and will not look back, the share as yet has 
turned the soil of only a small part of the field.” 

Friends at the North, who see from four to nine 
neat painted school-houses in every township, with 
their nine months of free school, must not think that 
the mere legal provision secures the same down here, 
where you may travel by rail all day and scarcely see 
in the country anything that reminds you of one of 
those poor-man’s colleges. And where you do find 
them, they have only from two to five months of free 
school in a year, with the rudest appliances and 
usually with ill-qualified teachers. We boast that 
Georgia disburses annually for free schools nearly 
$400,000; and then our feathers come down whep we 
learn that Minnesota, which was not one of the 
original thirteen, paid out last year $920,121.38 for 
teachers’ wages, has 3,000 school-houses, worth 
$3,000,000; a State aniversity, with 371 students, and 
has three normal schools, while we have none. Mas- 
sachusetts and Georgia stood side by side in the Revo- 
lution, and now that littl Yankee commonwealth 
taxes her people $6,000,000 a year for free schools. 

But the system with us, wherever it has had a fair 
trial, is growing in favor. In many of our cities a 
nine-months school is run, with good school-houses 
and qualified teachers, so that the best families are 
patronizing them. It is much too that the sentiment 
is growing that the colored people must be educated, 
and that they are to be helped to higher institutions 
of learning. Of the agricultural fund set apart by 
Congress, some of the States at the South gave the 
whole to colleges for white students; some did the 
matter of justice to allow the colored citizens their 
proportion. So out of that appropriation Virginia al- 
lows Hampton Institute $10,000 a year; South Carolina 
allows Claflin University $6,000; Alabama and Missis- 
sippi give a share; and Georgia helps the Atlanta 
University to $8,000 a year ; while the American Mis 
sionary Association, which founded it, supplements 
its runmng expenses. It is certainly a mistake to 
claim, as is sometimes done, that these State appro- 
priations come of generosity. They simply come of 
right. 

II. The duty of the North. The North bore a 
large share in the continuance of slavery, by which 
the ignorance of the slaves was enforced. That single 
sentence in President Garfield’s inaugural brought 
not a little of comfort to the people hereaway: ‘The 
responsibility for the existence of slavery did not rest 
upon the South alone.”” And justly did they single it 
out in their telegraphic and editorial reports. And 
truly did the President add, in the tones of a states- 
man: ‘‘ The nation itself is responsible for the exten- 
sion of suffrage, and is under special obligations to 
aid in removing the illiteracy which it has added to 
the voting population for the North and South alike.” 
But it was the North alone that togk the responsibility 
of freeing the slaves, and then of giving them the 
elective franchise, which requires education for its 
proper exercise. And now she owes to the whole 
country the duty of helping to educate and Christian- 
ize the freedmen. If one member suffers, the whole 
body suffers. This mass of illiteracy and of immo- 
rality, if it be not counteracted, will drag down the 
nation. Then the North owes it to the cause of 
evangelizing the whole world to take in its share of 
this home field. The North has the developed educa- 
tional process and the means, and the qualified teach- 
ers; and its obligation to help the South is in the 
ratio of those talents. The North owes to the ex- 
‘bondsmen no small amount of help by way of 
reparation for her share in the guilt of holding them 
in slavery. 

Nor can the North discharge this duty by proxy. It 
is not enough even to raise the money. As in adminis- 
tering charity, personal sympathy and counsel doubly 
enrich the gift, so the personal influence of the living 
teacher and preacher is essential to the fullest bene- 
fit in the effort to lift up these lowly poor. The North 
owes, and the freedmen need, not only the money, but 
the skilled instructors and missionaries. Whenever 
the South would builda cotton millit sends to New 
England for the skilled head men to set up and run it. 
Such laborers are needed to work the process of Chris- 





tian education. Then it is no detraction of the good 
people of the South to say that one form of civilization 
attends the slave system and another the free. And, 
as now the free is to be the order in all our land, these 
who are just coming into citizenship should have a 
sample, in personal character, of the free society. 

Mr. Cobb says ‘‘ that the white man of the South is 
the only medium through which the negro can be 
aided.”” We join issue with him, and appeal to facts. 
It is open to every man’s eye and ear that absolutely 
the mighty educational uplift that has been given to 
the freedmen has been at the hands of Northern work- 
ers in person and through the colored pupils they have 
trained up, and that in spite of indifference and un- 
friendliness on the part of most Southern whites, 
Then the quality of the work done could not have been 
gotten from Southern teachers. Imagine the sons 
and daughters of the best families in the South setting 
to work, with their education and refinement, among the 
squalid masses that confronted these Northern teachers, 
eating with them at the same table in the boarding hall, 
so as to impart most directly the elevating influence of 
a Christian culture. Even in individual cases, where 
white Southern teachers have in any way been associ 
ated with us in this work, they have been socially ta- 
booed and set aside with the pariahs from the North. 
The sons and daughters of Northern college presidents 
and professors, prominent pastors, bankers, manufac- 
turers and well-to-do farmers who came into this work 
had, in principle and in conscience, been educated to 
it, so that, when freedom came, they were ready to 
carry in person the ripest fruits of a Christian civiliza- 
tion down to the people who at home were considered 
incapable of any considerable elevation. The Southern 
young people had not had, and do not now possess, 
that sort of qualification. God speed the day when 
they shall have gained it, and are ready to use it in 
this way. 

Then, while we bid God speed to the public-school 
system of the South, and give all due praise for what 
has been done, and what is yet in the heart of the peo- 
ple to do in that line, we yet find in that largest antici- 
pated success a proportionate demand for our special 
work iu preparing the best sort of teachers for the 
common schools. Here is our grand mission, to teach 
the teachers. And herein is the true bond of union 
between the South and the North in this educational 
scheme. It combines the capital and the talent of both 
sections. This sort of co-operation will breed acquaint- 
ance and a spirit of national fellowship. 

ATLANTA, Georgia. 








THE CONGREGATIONAL THEORY OF 

- ORDINATION. 

By THE REv. LEONARD Bacon, D.D. 

5 iy first ‘‘ pastors and teachers ” in the churches 

of New England, as of the Separatist churches in 
the mother country, had been ‘‘ ministers” in the na- 
tional church, and as such had been ordained accord- 
ing to the methods of that establishment. But when 
they were called to offices in churches of the Con- 
gregational polity their Episcopal ordination went for 
nothing. Sometimes their having received such ordi- 
nation was regarded by them as a sin to be repented 
o*, though committed in ignorance, rather than as an 
investiture with spiritual authority or dignity. Some- 
times the parochial ministry which they had exercised 
in consequence of such ordination was justified on the 
ground of a virtual though informal doctrine by the 
godly people in the parishes in which they had minis- 
tered under the restrictions and embarrassments of 
subjection to a national establishment. But their in- 
duction into office in a New Testament church on 
this side of the ocean was by ORDINATION—just as if 
they had never been ordained before in any fashion. 
In the church at Salem, Skelton and Higginson, in 
the church which was gathered and fully organized 
before sailing from England, and which now dwells at 
Windsor, Conn., Maverick and Washam, in the Bos- 
ton church, Wilson and Cotton, in the Hartford church, 
Hooker and Stone, in the New Haven church, Daven- 
port and Hooker—every one of whom had been “ min- 
isters’’ in the national ehurch—were inducted into 
office not only by election, but by a solemn transaction 
which they and their churches recognized as ordina- 
tion according to New Testament principles and prece- 
dents. 

What, then, was their idea of ordination? They 
found the word ‘‘ ordain” in the English New Testa- 
ment, not only as authorized by ‘‘ the High and Mighty 
Prince,” King James, but in the Geneva translation 
also. Yet they found there nothing like a Romish 
“sacrament of orders,” and, falling back upon the 
Greek, they found there nothing like the Anglican idea 
of ordination. When they read in King James’s Bible 
(Mark iii., 14) that Jesus ‘‘ ordained twelve that they 
should be with him” and be his apostles, they knew 
that their Geneva Bible gave a better rendering by the 








word ‘‘appointed”; and some of them may have 
known that Wycliff’s translation, treasured by their 
Lollard predecessors, gave the yet more literal render- 
ing, ‘‘ he made that there were twelve with him.” So 
in the reading ef those words spoken of by the Master 
to his apostles (John xv., 16), ‘‘ I have chosen you 
and ordained you,” they knew enough of Greek to 
know that the word, instead of implying some cere- 
mony or ordination, was simply equivalent to ‘ ap- 
pointed.’’ In like manner, the Greek Testament told 
them that when Peter (Acts i.,.22) is represented as say- 
ing, ‘‘ One must be ordained to be a witness with us,” 
he said only, ‘‘One must become a witness with us.” 
When they found that Paul and Barnabas, revisiting 
their converts (Acts xiv., 23), ‘‘ ordained them elders 
in eyery church,” their Geneva Bible told them that 
those elders were ‘‘ ordained by election,” and the 
Greek word intimated that the election was by the lift- 
ing up of hands. When they found Paul speaking of 
himself (1 Tim. ii., 7) as ‘*‘ ordained a preacher and an 
apostle,” his own Greek word gave no hint of any 
ceremony, but told them only that he was ‘‘ appointed.” 
In the same way they knew that when Titus (i., 5) was 
to ‘‘ordain elders in every city’ of Crete, the word 
which Paul used neither expressed nor implied any- 
thing like the ecclesiastical idea of ‘‘ holy orders.” 

To sum up what I have said with perhaps too much 
of detail, the word ordain, in all English translations 
of the Bible from the time of Wycliff to the time of 
that ‘‘ wise fooi” James I., had always (whatever 
might be the Greek word represented by it) one mean- 
ing; namely, that which we now express by the word 
appoint. In that sense, God *‘ hath ordained the moon 
and the stars” (Ps. viii., 3). In that sense Christ 
has been ‘‘ ordained of God to be the judge of quick 
and dead” (Acts x., 42). In that sense, some of 
those who heard Paul at Antioch in Pisidia ‘‘ were 
ordained to eternal life” (Acts xiii., 48). In that 
sense, and in no other, did translators use the word in 
reference to apostles and prophets, or in reference to 
elders in the churches. 

This was the idea which the New England fathers 
had of ordination—the idea which they found in their 
English Bibles of whatever version, and in the original 
Scriptures. In England, as in other parts of Christen- 
dom, there were men called priests, who were sup- 
posed to be invested with a supernatural power and 
dignity by being in holy orders. A man of that class, 
though holding no office in any particular ‘* congrega- 
tion of faithful men,” could administer baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper anywhere, and his administration 
would have a certain mysterious quality called validity ; 
while for any man to do the same thing without ordi- 
nation would be profane. Every such claim our New 
England fathers disallowed. They found no priest. 
hood in the Christian commonwealth save that of the 
one merciful and faithful High Priest, and that in 
which all believers are kings and priests unto God. 

But is not the laying on of hands mentioned in Scrip- 
tures ? And does not the laying on of hands take a man, 
once for all, out of the rank of common or lay Chris- 
tians, and lift him into spiritual peerage ? Does nota 
‘‘valid” laying on of hands put something into a 
man which was not in him before—some quality or 
potency quite supernatural? The New England 
fathers bad a well-considered opinion on that point 
as well as on the other. 

They found that the laying on of hands was by no 
means _ identical with ordination, but was simply a 
significant gesture which might or might not accom- 
pany a man’s induction into an office or his designation 
to some special work. That gesture might be signi- 
ficant of substitution, as when Aaron and his sons 
having been made priests with no hint of anybody’ 
hands imposed on them, laid their hands upon the 
head of the bullock for a sin-offering (Lev. viii., 14); 
or as when ‘‘the children of Israel put their hands 
upon the Levites’” (Numb. viii., 10). It might be 
significant of benediction, as when Moses laid his 
hand on Joshua and gave him a charge before all the 
congregation (Numb. xxvii., 23). In the ordination, 
as we call it, of the seven who had been chosen to 
superintend the distribution of alms at Jerusalem, the 
aposties used the same gesture with the same mean- 
ing: ‘‘ They, wken they had prayed, laid hands upon 
them” (Acts vi., 6). It was with the same meaning 
that our Lord sometimes used the same gesture in 
healing the sick, or when he took little children into 
his arms and blessed them. The same gesture was 
used by the apostles in the communication of spirit- 
ual gifts (Acts viii., 17; xix., 6; 1 Tim. iv., 14; 2 
Tim. i., 6). It was also used in the church at Antioch, 
when Barnabas and Saul, being already numbered 
among the ‘‘ prophets and teachers,” were designated 
to a special service, and sent out on a foreign mis- 
sion (Acts xiii., 3). 

In all cases, then, save the instances of substitution 
which have been mentioned, the significance of the 
gesture is well expressed by the lexicon which says 
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that it was ‘‘ according to the Hebrew custom (which 
was also continued among Christians) of placing the 
hands upon the head of any one in whose behalf they 
offered prayers or invoked blessings.” 

All this the Puritan ‘athers of New England, as well 
as the Separatist Pilgrims, had learned by searching 
the Scriptures, and all this they incorporated into 
their theory of ordination. They hadseeu more than 
enough of the theory which creates a priestly order 
among Christians; and they intended that there should 
be no such thing in the churches which they were 
gathering on the New Testament platform. They 
claimed that the sacraments belong not to a priest- 
hood, nor to any sacred caste or order by whatever 
name it may be called, but to the church itself—that 
is to each particular church—and that baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were to be administered in each 
‘‘ congregation of faithful men” by the officers of that 
congregation. All the officers of a church were ‘‘to 
be ordained by imposition of hands and prayer,” and 
each must be ordained to his own office, whether pas- 
tor, teacher, ruling elder, or deacon. Their idea of 
ordination was clearly expressed by the authors of the 
Cambridge Platform in 1648. (ehap. ix.) : 

* This ordination we account nothing else but toe solemn 
putting a man into bis place and office in the church, wherc- 
unto he md right before by election; being like the install- 
ing of a magistrate in the commonwealth. Ordination, there- 
fore, is not (o go before but to foliowel ction, The essence 
and subsiance of the outward calling of an orcinary officer 
in thechureh doth not consist in his ordination, butin nis 
voluntary and free election ty the cburcn and bis acecptivug 
of tbat election, whereupon is founded that relation betwern 
pastor and flock, between such a minister and sucaoa people. 
Ordination doto not constiiute an officer, nor give him the 
essentiaisof bis office.’’ 

“In such churcbes where there are elders [i. ¢., teaching 
or ruling elders), imposition of bands in ordination is to be 
pertormed by those elders. 

*Insuch cnurcoes where there are no elders, imposition 
of haads may be performed by some of the brethren ordeily 
chosen thereunto.” 

* Never: beless,ia such churches where there are no elders, 
and tbe churcn +o desire, we see not why imposition of hands 
may not be perfurmead by the elders of otber churctfes.” 

**Cbhurch officers are officers to one courch, even tbat par- 
ticular courch over which toe Holy Ghost bath made them 
overseers.” 

* He that is clearly loos d from bis office relation unto that 
ebureh wherecf he was a minister, cannot be looked upon as 
ao officer, nor perform any act of office in any other church, 
ubless he be again orderly called to cflice; which, when it 
Shali be, we Know notbing to hinder but imposition of hands 
aiso ia bis ordination ought to be used bim again.” 

Congregationalism then, in 1648, and long after- 
ward, intended to have no ordination other than the 
ordination of officers ina church. It recognized the 
office of deacon in every church, but no order of dea- 
cons to officiate at large. It recognized the pastor 
and teacher in every church to administer the word 
and ‘‘ the seals,” but no ‘‘ churchless pastors ” to ofli- 
ciate in all churches. It had no thought of what is 
now so often spoken of as ‘‘ ordaining and install- 
ing,” for its only ordination was installation—‘‘ being 
like the installing of a magistrate in the common- 
wealth.”” It excladed that superstitious figment, ‘‘ the 
indelibility of orders,” for if ordination is not to a 
rank, but only to an office, it confers no powers that 
can outlast the office. 





COVETOUSNESS. 
By LyMan ABBOTT. 

Y permission of the publishers, Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, I have transferred to the pages of 
The Christian Union Mr. Beecher’s sermon on the 
parable of the Rich Fool from their edition of his ser 
mons. ‘This covers the grouud of interpretation and 
application which I ordinarily endeavor to cover in 
these articles. In lieu, therefore, of the ordinary article 
on the Sunday-school Lesson, which, had I attempted 
to give it, would have been consciously or uncon- 
sciously largely borrowed from this discourse, I give 
here, in the briefest possible form, some hints to the 
student by way of suggesting immediate practical les- 
sons. 
1. It was not the business of Christ, it is not the 
business of the church, to undertake directly the set- 
tlement of secular disputes. His work and that of his 
followers is to instill such principles and such a spirit 
among men that they will settle their own disputes by 
amicable arbitration and mutual yielding. (Verses 13, 
14; compare 1 Cor. vi., 1-8.) 
2. The sin of covetousness. Its nature is indicated 
(a) by the etymology of the Greek word, viz., desiring 
more—i. é€., than my neighbor; it is desire, not for my 
comfort, but for the sake of surpassing some one else; 
(b) by the meaning of the Latin word from which it 
is derived, viz., eager desire, a ravenous, unhealthy 
desire, that.never is and pever can be satisfied; that 
grows by what it feeds on; (c) by the Tenth Com- 
maudment, which describes it as desiring what belongs 
to my neighbor; uot a desire to earn by honest indus- 








*International Sunday-school Lesson, April 24tb.—Luke xil., 


try things like his; but to obtain, no matter how, what 

is his. A dangerous and deadly desire this, whichever 

of these shades of meaning we attach to it. For the 

Scriptural estimate of it see Exod. xx., 17; 1 Cor, v., 

10, 11; vi., 10; 2 Tim. iii., 2; Ephes. v., 5; Rom. i., 

29; Ephes. v., 3. 

3. The folly of covetousness (verse 15). Things 
are made to serve life; but covetousness makes life 
serve things: the farm to own the farmer ; the mill 
the miller; the store the merchant; the books the 
student—in all these cases the poor rich mao forgets 
or knows not that life is more than meat. (Matt. vi., 
19-34.) 

4. The perplexity of greed (verse 17). No room 
where to bestow thy fruits! ‘‘ Thou hast barns—the 
bosoms of the needy, the houses of the widows, the 
mouths of orphans and of infants’ (Ambrose). The 
perplexity of love is always how to obtain wherewith 
to bestow, never to bestow what one has. 

5. The sin and folly of hoarding (verse 18). Every 
scholar knows that dust and mildew deteriorate books 
faster than careful use; and many a will-owner keeps 
his factory going at aloss to save a greater loss through 
idleness. 

6. The miscalculation of practical atheism (verses 19, 
20). The fool says, ‘‘For many years;” God says, 
“This night thy life shall be required of thee.” The 
fool lives as though he were a permanent tenant; the 
wise man as a tenant at sufferance, whose lease of life 
may be closed and he ejected to-morrow. 

7. The failure of the hoarder (verse 20). Whose 
shall his hoard be when his life is required of him? 
(Eccles. ii., 18-21; Ps. xxxix., 6; Jer. xvii., 11.) 

8. Hoarding for one’s self accompanies poverty to- 
ward God. Not all accumulation is condemnable; Jo- 
seph accumulated, but for others, not for Wimself. Not 
all desire for wealth is condemnable; but the desire for 
wealth above my neighbor; the eager, insatiable de- 
sire; the selfish, dishonest desire; the desire which 
puts wealth above honesty, benevolence, piety. 

This parable is illustrated by the story of King Mi 

das. To him was given the magic power that every- 
thing he touched should turnto gold. It proved a 
fatal gift. The flowers lost their fragrance and bloom 
aud became golden; the food turned to metal when it 
touched his lips and left him to hunger; fivally his 
daughter turned to a statue of gold when she ran to 
kiss hin; and the poor King cried to be rescued from 
the horrible gift which he had besought. A glass of 
water, a crust of bread, a fragrant rose, above alla 
loving heart, he discovered to be worth more than all 
golden treasures. (See the story beautifully told in 
Hawthorne’s ‘*‘ Wonder Book,” ‘* The Touch of Gold.’’) 


S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.— To show the origin and power 
of covetousness. 

lst. To compare covetousness with thirst and hun- 
ger. 

The teacher holds a glass of water before the class, 
and asks them tv tell what it is. Inquire how they 
know when to take adrink of water. They will answer 
that they get thirsty. Teach them that thirst is given 
to us by God to remind us that our bodies need care; 
so is hunger. Tell them that they might forget to eat 
and drink, and so die, if God had not given them hunger 
and thirst. 

Teach that Satan gives us some kinds of thirst and 
hunger; not for things that will do us good, but harm. 
Tell how Ahab, the King, was made so sick that he 
went to bed because Satan gave him a hunger and 
thirst for Naboth’s vineyard (1 Kings, chap. xxi). 

Tell also how Achan died because Satan gave him 
a wish to have gold and beautiful garments which God 
had said he must not take (Josh., chap. vii). 

Teach that covetousness is a hunger and thirst for 
something which we have not got, and ought not to 
have. Ask the children what Satan has made them 
covetous for. 

2d. To teach how Jesus rebuked a covetous young 
man. 

Tell the story of the covetous young man who came 
to Jesus and told his wrong wishes. ‘Tell also how Je- 
sus tried to teach him that it was better to have a thirst 
for heavenly things than earthly riches. The parable 
of the rich man, by which Jesus illustrated his teach- 
ings to the young man, may be made intensely inter- 
esting if the teacher will bring some kernels of corn 
and heads of wheat to show while talking, and draw 
first little barns on the blackboard and then larger ones. 
Let the teacher tell how people have tried to take their 
money and treasures of gold with them when they 
died by having them put into their tombs and coffins, 
and how, after hundreds of years, people have gove and 
dug up such treasure, for of course they had not been 

used by the dead people. 
Ask the children if they think people are poor and 





handful of money; tell them that is what makes people 

rich now, but it is not what will make people rich in 

heaveu. Teach that the good we do on earth will 
make us rich in heaven. 

3d. To teach that covetousness will make us forget 

God and heaven. 

Tell the following story to illustrate this: One day 

a gentleman took a friend up to the top of his house to 

show him all of his land. He said, ‘‘ That is my land 

as far as you can see.” He told him to look where the 

cattle were feeding, and he said, ‘‘ Those are mine 

too.” He told him to look in another direction, where 

he saw gardens and houses. ‘Those are miue,” he 
said. Then he pointed to a town near by in which 

there were some large and beautiful buildings. ‘*‘ Those 
are mine too.” ‘* Well, what have you got up yonder?” 
asked the friend, pointing to heaven. ‘‘I haven’t got 

anything there,’’ answered the man. 

Tell of little ways in which a child may be so covet- 
ous for gain, for pleasure, that he may forget to pray, 
to learn about God, may cease to care for Sunday- 
school or church, and may even forget about God and 
heaven. 

Give to each child an imitation of a coin cut out of 
silver paper, with the words of the Golden Text writ- 
ten upon it—*: Take heed and beware of covetousness.” 
Nore. —Teacters, are you and your scholars faithfully pre- 
paring the cross books tor review? 
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THE RICH FOOL.* 

* And he spake a parable unto them, saying, The ground 
of a certain rich man brought forth pientifully: and be 
thought within bimself, saying, What sball Ide, becausel have 
no room where 'o bestow my fruits ? And he +aid, This wil! | 
do: I will pull down my barns and build greater; and there 
will I bestow all my fruits and my goods And I wil! say to 
my soul, Soul, thou bast much goods laid up for many years: 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto 
him, Thou fvol, this night thy soul shall be required of thee ; 
then whose shail those things be which thou bast provided 7 
So is be that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich 
toward God.”— LUKE xii., 16-21. 
HERE is great diversity in the parables of oui 

Saviour. Some of them are scarcely more than 
maxims. Some of them are sketches of pictures. 
Some of them are more elaborate, almost as much so 
as ahistory. This, although brief, is one of the most 
symmetrical, full of instruction in every member. Its 
point scarcely can be mistaken. There are no pos- 
sessions more legitimately cbtained, ordinarily, than 
those which come by husbandry. Here was a rich 
man whose possessions consisted of lands and the 
product of lands. Already he was rich; but, as is 
wont to be the case, riches bred riches. His wealth 
was increasing. There was peculiar pertinence in 
selecting such an example. Elsewhere, and ia 
other ways, wrongly-obtained riches are animadverted 
upon; but the lesson of this parable depends upon the 
fact that the man was pursuing an honorable calling; 
that he was obtaining from an honorable calling justi- 
filable wealth. ; 

“The ground of a certain rich man brougbt forth plenti- 
fully; and be thought within himself—” 

What an empire is this thinking within one’s self! 
The sphere of thought is the sphere of true liberty! 
We cannot walk where we please, but we can think as 
we please. We cannot act as we choose. Customs 
restrain like walls. A man is obliged to limit his con- 
duct, but every man possesses an interior liberty. 
Outwardly he cannot spread his wings like a bird and 
fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, but inwardly 
he can fly as he pleases. There is, too, a vast differ- 
ence between what a man :loes and says, and what he 
thinks within himself. Oh, how many thefts a man 
thinks within himself! How many base jealousies! 
How many stupid ambitions! How many disallowable 
pleasures a man dallies with in his thoughts! What 
excursions of the imagination; what wondrous crea- 
tions of this architect of thought; what a realm, 
wider than the scope of the heavens, broader than 
from horizon to horizon; what an illimitable realm is 
that which a man’s silent thoughts traverse, and tra- 
verse so easily that there is no sound in their going, 
and so suddenly that there is no time occupied in their 
passage! The vast circuit of this immeasurable globe 
man passes easily, leaving no footfall, making no 
track, always finding new paths. 

“And he thought within bimself, saying, What sball I do, 
because I bave no room where to bestow my fruits?” 

Men’s thoughts within themselves are apt to be 
anxious and uneasy. First they think, ‘‘ Whaat shall I 
do to get riches ?” Care in getting, care in investing, 
care in increasing, care in defending—riches and cares 











13-21. Golden Text: Luke xii., 15. 


rich in heaven as they are in this world. Show a 


* Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday even- 
ing, March 22, 1868. 
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go together! And so a man that makes himself a ser- 
vant of wealth is a slave from beginning to end. 

* What shal! I do, because I bave no room where to bestow 
my fruits?” 

This is all, it seems, that God’s great goodness to 
him led bim to think of. God had made the heavens 
to be to him as a bountiful bosom to the child. God 
made the seasons to be his servants, inspired the earth 
to be productive, maintained his reason, and all his 
active and executive skill. For all these there was no 
grateful thought. He did not think within himself, 
‘“Blessed be the name of God, from whose hand 
comes all wealth.” He did not think within himself, 
‘* What shall I render unto the Lord for all his bene- 
fits toward me?” No, still groping avariciously and 
selfishly, he says, ‘‘ What shall I do with all my pos- 
sessions ?” 

“And be said, This will Ido: I will pull down my barnes: 
and build greater: und toere will I bestow all my fruits and 
my goods.” 

I will hoard—not spend; not lend; not distribute; 
not scatter abroad. I will hoard—that was his 
thought. 

Now the mere increase of warehouses, and barns, 
and granaries to meet the increasing husbandry is 
not in itself wrong. It may be a part of the adminis- 
tration of consummate prudence. The thing itself is 
not a thing to be reprobated, yet it was in this case 
most wicked. The sin was not in the mere act, but in 
the spirit that directed it; for the spirit of the man 
was one of entire ingratitude toward God. If there 
had been no God, he could not have heen more abso- 
lutely left out from his thought. 

There was the want, also, of any proper considera- 
tion of the ends and uses of abundance; for though a 
man has a primary right to so much of that which he 
earns as shall sustain his own body and his household, 
he is also a debtor to those that are poorer than he. 
Were there none such about him ? no needy relatives ? 
no unfortunate neighbors ? no helpless mother with 
orphan children struggling against the face of a hard 
poverty ? no strangers? no friendless youths that 
needed a belping hand ? Here sat this man in the 
midst of his increasing abundance, growing rich and 
ricber, and his thought was, ‘‘ What shall I do with 
it?” He heard no sighs. He saw no tears. He felt 
no humanity. ‘This will I do,’’ he said; ‘I will 
build bigger barns. I will increase my store of use- 
less wealth.” He had already more than he wanted’or 
could use for himself. He had to pile it higher and 
still store it away. And itis as useless to put away 
property that you cannot use as it is to have gold 
in the bowels of the mountains of California. Of 
what use to a banker or broker is undug gold? And 
of what use to a man is property if he does not know 
how to use it ? 

As you will observe, there was a certain royal con- 
ceit in the whole of this personage of the parable. 

“Tbis will Ido: I will pull down my barns, and build 
greater; and there will I bestow ali my fruits and my goods.” 

Does it not recall another passage ? 

“The king spake and said, [e not this great Babylon that 
I have built forthe house of the kingdom by the mignt of 
my power, and for the honor of my msjesty ?” 

Now the king was as big a fool as if he had been 
this foo. of the parable. Oh, the arrogance, the tower- 
ing conceit, which comes with success in life! How 
men are puffed up! How they think, because pros- 
perity has blown to them, that they are more than 
other men! How censorious they grow! How they 
love to praise their own shrewduess by despising 
some other men’s blundering! How they like to 
point men to their own frugality by pointing to other 
men’s wasteful habits. ‘‘Ah!” they say, ‘ every- 
thing which he touches fails;” and the echo of that 
is, ‘‘Everything that I touch succeeds.” Some men 
seems to be critics of others, whereas they are flatter- 
ing painters of their own portraits. 

But this is not the worst. 

“There will I bestow ell my fruits and my goods. AndlI 
willsay to mv soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid uptor 
many years; take thine euse, eat, drink, and be merry.” 

In the first place, the whole ambition of this man 
was concentrated upon himself. He had not a thought 
ouside of himself. The end of his living, the end of 
the property w iich was intrusted to him, the supreme 
end of the administration of all the effects in his 
hands, was this—my own personal good. There was 
not one drop spilled over. There was no thought of 
others. 

But this man said, looking at more than he could 
use, and seeing the fresh-coming harvest, ‘‘ All is for 
me.” ‘*I” was his god. He was a supreme egotist, 
and a most selfish worshiper of himself. 

But then, even that seems to me less remarkable 
than this extraordinary address to his soul: 

“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take 
thine ease, eat, drink and be merry.” 

Do you suppose that a man can feed bis soul in that 
way? Cana soul be fed with silver or gold? Can a 


soul be made merry because outward goods increase ? 
How beggarly the conception! How stultified the man 
appears by this very address to himself ! He proposed 
to feed that which was divine with that which was 
essentially animal. He had no holy thoughts; no mer- 
ciful inclinations; he had no chastened and purified 
aspirations; he had no sweet and loving affections; 
he had nothing that was glorious in holiness or beauti- 
falin any wise. But, ‘‘Oh, my soul,” said he, ‘‘ take 
thine ease.”” How many men there are that try to 
quiet their souls! How many men there are that say to 
their uneasiness, ‘‘ Why art thou disquieted within me, 
O my soul? Art thou not rich?” A man’s soul rich 
because his pocket is rich? How many men say, ‘‘ Ob, 
soul, what wilt thou ? What have I not done for thee? 
Look abroad and behold the fields. They are all thine. 
Look upon all these harvests. They are thine. Glance 
up the mountain side, and measure all the stately trees 
thereon. All these things are thine; and all these 
mansions; and all these titles and bonds; and all this 
silver and gold.” And the poor smothered soul says, 
‘*T will have none of them.”’ The soul—has it a mouth? 
Can it eat, asa man’s body can? The soul—is it a 
broker and exchanger of money ? Does it love to hear 
the clink of gold and silver? Is that the soul ? 

This man of the parable has not committed a crime; 
he has not committed any unvirtuous action; as you 
will take notice, he was a husbandman without ap- 
parent blemish or dishonesty, acquiring property by 
legitimate means. But—mark the point of admonition. 
He does it without gratitude to God or humanity to his 
fellow men. And he attempts to feed his soul with 
these outward things, and does not know that the soul 
must have something other and better than these 
wherewithal to feed. 

“But God said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul 
sha!l be required of thee: then whose shall those things be 
which thou bast provided ?”’ 

Do you,take notice how in the light of imagina- 
tion are contrasted here a man’s convictions and 
thoughts respecting himself, and God’s thoughts about 
him ? Was there a single man that lived within a day’s 
journey of this man that did not praise him ? Was this 
man’s name ever mentioned in all the region round 
about but that men said, ‘‘ Ah! one of the richest and 
most honorable men in the community ?” When men 
were speaking of prosperity and thrift, was not he 
spoken of ? Were there not pleasing titles addressed 
to him when men would gain his friendship ? Did not 
the man weave his own title out of these expressions 
of men’s thoughts respecting him ? Ifyou had asked 
him, What is thy name ? he would have said, My name 
is The rich man. Whatis thy name ? 
What is thy name? The abounding man; 

The prosperous man; Theeminent man; The great man 
of the neighborhood ; The much-talked-of man. What 
is his name, O Lord? Fool. He knew every name 
but the right one. The probability is that no man 
had ever addressed him by his true title. He had been 
called by the name of his childhood; but that was not 
his name. He had been called by names bred of 
wealth; but these were not his names. He had been 
called by names that came from men’s flatteries; but 
these were not his true names. When God spoke to 
him out of eternal] truth, he said to him, ‘‘ Thou fool!” 
and that was his name. It is very strange that a man 
should live to be forty or filty years of age and not 
know his own name. Oh, how many men there are 
in this congregation who have not the slightest con- 
ception of their nature and name! If I were to call out, 
* Fool, come hither,” who of you would stir ? But when 
God comes to call men, by and by, with that irresistible 
voice, ‘‘ Fool,” oh, my soul, is it thou that then wilt 
be obliged to hear and answer? Are there not many 
of you that walk in honor, and are girded about with 
praise, who, if God were to launch your title through 
the air and fix it quivering in you, would be obliged 
hereafter, by this strange baptism of God, to wear the 
name ‘‘ Fool ?” 

What a contrast there was between the appareut and 
the real position in which this man stood! We read 
in the Bible of men’s walking in avain show. We read 
the exclamation of him of old, ‘‘ How are they cast 
down, as in a moment!” Here was a man in the very 
focus of prosperity, and yet he stood within a hand’s 
breadth of his own grave. He seemed to defend him- 
self from the intrusion of misfortune, and yet he was 
soon to be cast down. He had all that men usually 
covet. He had wrapped himself round and round with 
many coverings of wool, and silk, and fine linen, and 
supplied himself with abundant stores of things pleas- 
ant to the eye, and of things pleasant to the palate, 
and was honored and respected ; and now, having ac- 
complished the purposes of his life, he began to lay 
himself back, as it were, and say to himself, ‘‘ Now 
the toil is over; now the accomplishment is reached; 
now take thine ease.” And what sort of ap ease was 
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it? ‘‘Eat, drink, and be merry.” Self-indulgence and 
lust, which is the end and outcome of very much of 





the prosperity of this world. Self-indulgent pamper- 
ing, selfish luxury—this was it. And he seemed to 
himself, he seemed to men, to bave reached the very 
climax at the very moment the hand of God was ex- 
tended to smite him down utterly and forever. 

““Tben whose sball these things be which thou bast pro- 
vided ?” 

Men do not think of that. ‘It is mine ” occupies 
the whole hemisphere of men’s thoughts. There are 
very few that look beyond. There are very few that 
have the courage faithfully and truly to trace out 
what shall become of their possessions hereafter, that 
they have so carefully amassed, for which they have 
sacrificed so much of duty, for which often they have 
sold themselves. All this man’s estate should be 
scattered. It should no more be gathered under one 
name. The implication is that it would be squandered. 
Some commentators think that that night he should 
be set upon by robbers, his life destroyed. and his 
treasures taken. 

Consider, next, Christ’s most searching application. 
“So is he ”—that is, so is every one—‘‘ that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God.” 

What means this so ? Just as great a fool as this 
poor rich fool, just as absurd as he was in the sight 
of angels and of God, and just as imperiled. 

It does not require, then, that a man should be a 
criminal in order to destroy himself. Nay, it does not 
require that a man should be immoral, nor that he 
should acquire his possessions by avaricious wrong- 
doing. A man may never vary from the truth, may 
never do a dishonest deed; he may follow a calling 
that is perfectly allowable; he may amass riches 
legitimately; he may stand in the midst of those 
riches, and no man may be able to lay at his door a 
single charge; not one may be able to say to him, 
“Thou hast defrauded me; not one may be able to 
show him a crooked place in the line that his life has 
drawn; he may be approved before men; and yet God 
may say to him, ‘‘ Thou fool!” Why? Simply because 
he has made himself rich? No! But because he is 
rich only toward himself; he is not mech toward 
God. 

Why, is not that the life of the animal, to be rich 
toward himself? Is not the browsing ox rich toward 
himself? Sleek and fat is he, but in what other direc- 
tion is he rich?) What does the ox think? He does 
not think—he browses. What do the swine think? 
They do not think—they eat. What does the bird 
of prey think? Nothing—he bungers and searches for 
prey. But man was meant to be a creature of thought, 
and of imagination, and of moral feeling, and of a 
character that is to prepare him for converse with 
God and angels in the other sphere; anda man that 
spends all his moral forces making himself rich in this 
life, and not rich toward God, is he not a fool, and 
bankrupt? The richer he is, the more bankrupt he is. 
Are there not many persons here who are rich in in- 
dustry? But what hast thou toward God? what 
thoughts? what obedience? what love? what gratitude? 
what complacency? What is Godto thy soul? Are 
there not many men who are rich in morality, walking 
circumspectly, with clean hands, and placing their 
feet ina right place withal? And yet, what do they 
lack? But a little? Oh, moral man, you have taken 
care of your head, your eye, your ear. Every sense 
has been cared for. You have taken care of your 
body—dear, dainty body! You have solaced it with 
linen, and woolen, and silk. You have taken care of 
that precious stomach of thine by riches, by dainties 
and delicacies. Thy stomach shall not rise up in 
judgment against thee. Bountiful hast thou been as 
a master to that. But there isimmortality beyond this 
veil. There is a soul that cannot die. What bast 
thou done for that soul? Oh, moral man, thon art to 
live in the presence of God. Where is thy title, and 
what are thy tastes? Thou art to speak another lan- 
guage than that ot men upon earth. Speak now some 
sentences of the heavenly tongue. Thou art to be 
brighter than the stars if thy destiny be fulfilled, but 
where are the signs and tokens of it? Ten years since 
thy majority—twenty years—thirty adult years, and 
all spent in pampering that which goes down to dust! 
Your bones do not inherit immortality. Flesh and 
blood shall not enter the kingdom of God. Holy 
thoughts and the power of thinking them, heavenly 
aspirations and the power of realizing them—it is 
these things that belong ito God’s kingdom. It is these 
that cannot die and that the world cannot tuuch. 

Thou hast been rich toward thy lower self, but thou 
hast not been rich toward God. Of all dreamy spec- 
ulations, of all unreal things, of all things that seem 
like the last vanishing vapor of the sky, like the last 
lingering light of the evcning, God has seemed to you 
the most mystic and remot:3, the most ineffable and 
impalpable, the most unreal; and yet God is the great 
reality of time and eternity, the only absolute some- 
thing. Allyour thought power, and time, and strength 
have been squandered on the nnanbstantial—the real, 
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as you callit. All your time has been wasted in im- 
poverishing your true self. 

I do not reprobate enterprise; [ do not reprobate 
blameless riches; but all things are in vain in which 
God has no partnership. No man can do business alone 
in this world and be safe. If you love, it is God and 
you that should love. If youaspire to power, it should 
be God and ambition in you that should work together. 
If you build riches, take care; there should be in the 
firm one other name—God. His will must be in you, 
working iu all things, or all your work is vain. 

Consider, in the light of this instructive parable, the 
perils that lie hidden in every man’s life. We know 
them occasionally, because they break out before us. 
And yet here is, as it were, a comprehensive and ge- 
neric instruction, more striking because it is pictorial. 
This man stood in the midst of apparent life and health 
There were no signs of danger in the heaven; there 
were none uponthe earth; there were no signs in his 
body; he was full of cheer and happiness. He was 
congratulating himself. He tossed off his wine. He 
could not refrain himself. ‘‘ Oh, soul, happy soul, 
how fortunate to come into the possession of such a 
man as I am! Oh, happy soul, eat, drink and be 
merry.” And he said this in the face of the ghostliest 
death, that grinned close to his red cheek. He could not 
see him. He could not feel the breath of his coming. 
There was no mildew in the air. And yet this man 
stood side by side with the tomb. Death was his 
nearest neighbor. Death was his sure companion. 
At the very moment when he was congratulating his 
soul on its abounding future, Death had already 
laid his hand upon him. ‘This night! this night!” 
said God. 

What a translation out of the arrogance of wealth, 
out of the supremacy of selfishness, out of multiplied 
resources that had been perverted to the pampering of 
his own lower nature, while he forgot God, and did not 
care for his fellow men! To be thus taken in an in- 
stant, unthinking and unprepared, into the presence of 
his God—what a change it was! And yet, ‘‘ This night 
shall thy soul be required of thee.” 

Ah! my friends, his was not the only hidden peril. 
There is a hidden peril for every one of us. In the 
garden, and behind the rose it lurks; in the orchard, 
and behind the redolent bough; in the picture, while 
yet the artist’s brush is laying on the pigment; in all 
your building, while the trowel is ringing upon the up- 
rising wall; in all your digging, whether in the furrow 
or in the garden; in the erection of more ample ware- 
houses and stores for the keeping of your goods—in 
all these there is peril. 

There is not far from youth that hidden certainty of 
death. I am speaking to some that I shall never speak 
to again. You are marked. You are going away, and 
my eye shall never rest on you again. There are some 
of you now withia a handbreadth of the grave, and 
yet it doth not appear who itis. If I were to say that 
some sharp-shooter, hidden, would launch the fated 
bullet into the midst of this assembly, with what terror 
would the whole of you rise! and yet Death stands 
with bow drawn back to the uttermost, and that arrow 
is just on the string that will speed to some of you. 
You seem strong to-day. To-morrow you shall be 
weak. You seem to-day to be honorable. Ere long 
eclipse is coming on your fair name. You seem to be 
reveling in pleasures disallowed; but God marks you. 
You think that you are hidden from the eye of God 
because you are hidden from the eye of man, but it is 
a delusion. God’s eye is ever on you, and your tomb 
is close by you. There is no contrast more awful to 
thoughtful men, and no infatuation more striking, than 
that which exists between the reality of a man’s con- 
dition and that man’s own thought of his condition. 

If God should call you ina single night, and if it 
should be this night, tell me, are you prepared to make 
your finai account? Are you prepared to leave things 
in this world just as they are, with no more done? Are 
you prepared to leave things undone as they are? Is 
there no justice that you owe? Have you filled up the 
measure of bounty? Is there no reparation to be made 
anywhere, and no restoration? Is there nothing to be 
repented of? Is there no half-fulfilled duty of love? 
Are there no words to be recalled? Is there no quarrel 
to be reconciled? Is there no cleansing of the heart of 
vile thoughts, of wrong dispositions, or of base pas- 
sions and appetites? Are you clean as one that emerges 
from th: stream bathed and purified? Would your soul 
rise up out of your body unsullied if to-night God 
should call it? Are you prepared to meet your Judge, 
who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity? Is there 
no taint, no sully, no selfishness, no cruelty of pride, 
no self-indulgence, no frivolity of vanity, no waste of 
conscience, no death poison? How is it with you? If 
God should call your soul to-night, ure you prepared 
to meet him? [s it not just as our Saviour made it to 
be inthe parable? Are not men living in a vain show, 
not @ handbreadth from death, though they seem to 
themselves to be far from it and secure? 

Call up again that point of the parable in which the 





man is represented as addressing his soul. Is there 
anything in this world that is more painful than the 
efforts of men after happiness? When you yourself 
look out upon your neighbors, are you not a just 
critic of the foolishness of men in the ways in which 
they attempt to secure happiness? and yet, are you not 
substantially in the same way yourself? 

My friends, there is a hunger of the body. We feed 
that with bread and with meat. But men seem not to 
have learned yet how to feed that hunger of the soul 
which breaks out in discontent, in repinings, in com- 
plainings sometimes; which breaks out more often in 
aspirations aud yearnings, if one be of a noble turn of 
mind ; which manifests itself never so strikingly as in 
that way. For, as you cannot take a forest flower, and 
hold it up to the sun to make it more beautiful, but it 
casts a shadow on the ground by the very light which 
makes it bright, so, in mortal experience, there is no 
pleasure that does not trail after it a shadow ; there is 
no experience by which a man attempts to satisfy his 
soul that does not leave behind a certain bitterness. 
And what is that but the soul saying, *‘I am not con- 
tent; I am not satisfied!’’ There are joys that satisfy. 
Of them Christ spoke. Drink of the sweetest water, 
and of the coolest that gushes from the side of the 
cool rock, and you will thirst again; but, says Christ, 
‘‘He that taketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst.”” You will hunger if you feed from 
the loaf; but Christ says, ‘‘ I am the bread of life. He 
that cometh to me shall never hunger again.” 

Oh, my friends, go with me in imagination along the 
streets of New York. Let us, as if we were touched with 
the divine wisdom, as if we were companions of God, 
walk the ways of greatness. There stand two giants, 
one with overt might, and the other with secret and 
covert cunning, matching themselves before men, and 
shaking the market with their footsteps, and bringi' g 
on themselves the eyes of all. Which shall have the 
mastery in the great battle of riches? All the market 
stands back to see the fight of the giants. One shall 
count his money by millions and millions, and the 
other’s money is uncountable. No man krows the 
depths of their exchequers and coffers; and ten thou- 
sand there are looking with greedy admiration upon the 
one and upon the other. O God! who are they? With 
phosphoric light I see standing over their portals the 
divine hand-writing, ‘‘ Fool! fool!’ And God says to 
them, ‘‘In a year or two whose shall all these things 
be?” 

I see men that attract to themselves the eyes of all 
the crowd. What equipage could be more resplendent? 
They have gathered around themselves that which 
seems to consummate their felicity upon earth. They 
roll over the pavement and roll through the park, 
They are found upon courses where all men do congre- 
gate for admiration of such things. They are at the 
climax of exhilaration and enjoyment. ‘‘ Oh, happy 
man!’’ men cry out. No returning echo comes, ‘‘ Hap- 
py man;” but muffled, almost silent, comes back from 
the heavens, ‘‘ Fool! fool!” 

I look upon newly wedded love. It is the dew of hea- 
ven that has fallen upon young flowers. If it knows how 
to rise up from out of the senses, and to frame itselfinto 
divine loving; if it knows how to draw its pictures 
upon the background of eternity ; and if it twines itself 
round and round the bosom and the heart of God, oh! 
this is soul-feeding love. Butif to each the other is 
an idol; if each extracts from the other but an earthly 
love ; if there is no other foundation than that which 
stands under mortal experience, then, while we look 
upon them, and congratulate them, and say, ‘* Oh, 
happy lovers!” God’s voice suddenly distills through 
the air and says, ‘‘ Fools! fools!” 

Mother, if that child in thine arms is God’s child, 
and if through that child, as through a lens, thou art 
looking at immortality and glory, blessed be thou of 
women; but if this child of thine is only a mortal 
child, an idol indeed, and in it thou seest only this 
world, oh, fool! 

Young man, with health and strength, with ambition 
and opportunity, if these take hold upon glory and im- 
mortality, oh, wise art thou! but if they stop this side 
of that, oh, foolart thou! It is a sad thing to have a 
price put into a man’s hands to get wisdom, and to 
squan lerit. Oh! it is asad thing to be built for God, 
and end only with the dust which shall cover you. It 
is a sad thing for one to be brought up under the 
sound of the Gospel, to know his own necessities, to 
hear the truth of God sounding in his conscience, to 
be touched in his heart again and again; it is a sad 
thing for a man to see all the truth that gleams through 
the horizon of the Gospel, and after all to die as the 
fool dieth. ‘*Sois every one that layeth up treasure 
for himself, and is not rich toward God.” 

When I was a lad, the old bell in the belfry used to 
ring a knell the sound of which I could not get out of 
my head for a month after hearing it. A young com- 
panion of mine died when I was absent at school, and 
I came back on the day of his funeral and heard that 
bell toll. And what tolling that was of the old New 





England belfries! How the sound reverberated, and 
rocked and roiled, and clung to the air, as if it never 
would die out! How that old bell filled the whole air 
full, ringing and ringing out the solemn tidings of 
mortality ! 

Oh, that there might be some ringings from out of the 
belfry of God’s heart that should fill the whole air of 
our thoughts and feelings in the same way! And if 
there be one stroke, if there be one bell whose tongue 
should more than another syllable to us lessous of in- 
struction, it seems to me to be this: ‘‘ So is every man 
that layetk up treasure for himself, and is not rich to- 
ward God.”’ 

What are you laying up for God? Wherewithal 
are you rich toward God? ‘Iam a Christian, 
I am a professor of religion,” says one. So are 
many that shall say in that day, ‘‘Lord, thou hast 
taught in our streets. We have eaten and drunk in thy 
presence.” And he shall say to them, ‘‘I never knew 
you.” Beware lest, when you rise to go to your ac 
count, suddenly speeding through your wealth, break- 
ing through your prosperity, coming out from the 
midst of your dissevered riches, and rising into the 
presence of God, he shall say to you, ‘“‘1 never knew 
you.” Let love die here ; let my name perish here ; let my 
house pass to another; let my children wither as leaves 
upon a bough that has been plucked off; let my life be 
as him who dwelleth in a desert overblown with chok- 
ing sands, if inthat moment, when I stand in heaven, 
God shall say to me, ‘“‘ Enter; thou art welcome.” In 
that one hour I shall reap more than compensation for 
all. But, though my house be builded of gold and sil- 
ver, and my head crowned with chaplets of roses, and 
all sweet delights wait on my feet, and my life be one 
long-rolling symphony of joy, that one word, ‘‘Depart! 
I know you not,” will overmaster and storm out of the 
memory the whole of this joy. ‘* What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 








Beligions Hews. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 

A Bird's Eye View of Africa.—This vast continent, 5,000 
miles in length, and in its greatest breadth as broad as 
long, is the home of one-sixth of the human race. Poly- 
gamy is the prevailing form of social life. Deserts aside, 
habitable Africa has been estimated as equal in area to 
habitable Europe, North America and Australia. 

The thick-lipped negroes constitute but a small ele- 
ment in the dense and mostly black population of the con- 
tinent. These are found chiefly around the Gulf of Guinea 
and in the valleys of the Niger, Binué and Quorra. 
North of them are the tal), robust Mandingoes and Foolahs. 
On the east coast, and in about the same latitude, are the 
Somalis and Gallas; in Central Africa, from the Ogowé 
and Congo, southward almost to the Cape of Good Hope 
lives the vigorous Bantu race; south of these are found 
the Hottentots, most ill-favored of all, and scattered here 
and there a race of pigmies of uucertain extent. In Abys- 
sinia, Egypt and North Africa are ‘‘swarthy, coarse- 
haired, athletic people, of Shemitic and Hamitic descent.” 
Dr. Smith had good reason to conclude that “ the original 
Britons were not at all in advance of the Central African 
tribes of to day.”’ 

Northern Africa, as known to the most ancient world, 
was the seat of the one great monarchy that for hundreds 
of years rivaled the Assyrian. Early Christianity found 
here a home and made its triumphs. Vestiges of this era of 
propagandism abide in the corrupt forms of Egypt and 
Abyssinia. Tyrian sailors, and it may be the sbips of 
Solomon, touched various points on the coast of the conti- 
nent, but the great interior, with its 80,000,000 souls, has 
been until recently an unknown land. The record of ex- 
ploration and adventure, from Park to Clapperton, and 
from the Landers brothers to Stanley and Cameron, overa 
period of eighty years, is one of most thrilling interest, of 
unsurpassed heroism and unspeakable suffering and priva- 
tion, one expedition succumbing after another, the last 
not intimidated by the fate of the for-going, an illustrious 
few of them all surviving to tell their own story. 

With the adventures of Dr. Barth begins the golden age 
of African discovery, which, dwing a period of thirty 
years, is thickly studded with illustrious names whose 
genius and faith bave opened Africa to the world; chiefest 
of whom, by common consent, is Dr. David Livingstone. 
It is not yet eight years since he died on bis knees at Chi- 
tambos, in the Illala country, near Lake Bangweolo, and 
to-day “‘ at least twenty-nine commercial or exploring ex- 
peditions,” besides missionary parties, are moving upon 
Africa to keep open the door which Livingstone uvhinged. 
All the powers of central and southern Europe, including 
Russia, are represented. Foremost among them is the In- 
ternational Association, under the King of Belgium, enter- 
ing Africa from the west by way of the Congo, with Stan- 
ley as leader, and from Zanzibar on the east, to meet in the 
heart of the continent, having planted a series of stations 
of immense value to the scientific, commercial and reli- 
gious future of the continent, The Portuguese are also 
said to be moving along the line of the Zambesi, from the 
east, and of the Coanza, from the west, aiso founding 
commercial stations. Italy is represented southeast of 
Abyssinia, “‘and British capitalists are projecting rail- 
roads from Zanzibar to the great lakes:’’ while an express 
company is already organized to cover this route. A 
Scotch trading company has steamers on the Zambesi, the 
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Shiré and Lake Nyassa, by which route the London Mis- 
sionary Society proposes to reach its stations on Lake 
Tanganyka. ‘‘The West African Trading Company is 
surveying four lines of railway from points on the Gulf of 
Guinea to the Wassaw gold mines.’’ The French are 
moving south from Algiers, surveying the line of their 
Trans Sahara Railroad—concerning which the rumor is 
that their expedition has been cut off by the natives—and 
east from the Senegal to the country of the Mandingoes and 
Timbuctoo. Thus, on the Nile, the Senegal, the Gambia, 
the Niger, the Quorra and the Binué, the Ogowé, the Con- 
go and the Coanza, the Zambesi, the Shiré, and Lakes Ny- 
assa, Tanganyka and Victoria Nyanza, steamers are 
already busy in the interest of religion, science and com- 
merce. Nor should it be forgotten that in all this perilous 
work of the century, of such immense moment to the fu- 
ture of Africa and the world, the missionaries of the cross 
bave led the way, moved by love to him and love to their 
fellow men; and in the case of Livingstone especially, 
by hatred of the slave trade, whose unspeakable horrors 
were never fully known till he and Lieutenant Cam- 
eron opened the door’and bade the world look in upon 
something worse than the ghastliness of the Middle Pas. 
sage. Tothivk that, on a sober estimate, ‘* 50,000,000 of 
human beings have been swept out of this continent into 
foreign slavery’’—a number equal to the present population 
of the United States! that ‘‘to North and South America 
alone were shipped in three centuries and a balf 15,520,000 
slaves! that for every ten of these, 500 villagers perished— 
Cameron says 1,000—tbat is, 750,000,000 in 350 years! that 
with most of the foreign slave trade cut off, slavery costs 
Africa still 500,000 souls yearly! that ‘‘ the slave irade laid 
the foundations of the commercial greatness of Liverpool 
and Bristol,” and ‘set our nation up in business ’’—to 
think that all this is beyond controversy true, is to have 
presented to the mind an argument of imperative urgency 
why the Church of Christ should arise in her might for 
the evangelization of the Dark Continent. 

From a religious point of view the darkness of Africa 
deepens. The Christianity of the early centuries of our 
era has degenerated or perished out of the north of Afri- 
ca. In its stead Mobammedan fatalism rules from the 
Mediterranean to Soudan. On the west coast the Jesuits 
once had missions from the Senegal to Angola. Congo 
especially they held for two hundred years. ‘ One mis- 
sionary baptized in twenty years one bundred thousand 
persons.” ‘‘ Rome boasted of her success in terms of un- 
measured exultation,’”’ but when the missionaries left no- 
thing remained. , 

In northern Africa, from Abyssinia around to Sene- 
gambia, the missions of the United Presbyterian church 
of the United States -7 missionaries, 22 stations, 431 mem- 
bers, and 1,149 in school—are the only ones of any special 
significance. The headquarters of this mission isat Cairo; 
their field the valley of the Nile, as far as the first cata- 
ract. Miss Whateley’s school in Cairo is a notable ad- 
junct. Besides these is a Swedish mission in Abyssinia 
which King John bas ordered off, and followed this by 
a raid of extermination upon the Bible, learning nothing 
from the experience of other tyrants as to the useless- 
ness of such attempts. There is a London mission to the 
Jews at two or tbree points, with slender results, No 
serious attempt to proselyte the Moslems has been made 
since the devoted and perilous labors of Raymond Luli. 
Indeed, Dr Smith says truly, *‘ A mission to a simply Mo- 
hammedan kingdom is an impossibility.” 

The West Coast may be said to extend from the Sene- 
galto the Tropic of Capricorn, missionary interest cen- 
tering in the coast district between the Senegaland the 
Congo. 

In Senegambia the Paris Missionary Society is represent- 
ed, but more extensively the Engtish Wesleyans—1821— 
5 missionaries, 7 stations, 675 members, 475 scholars. 
Sierra Leone, the first British settlement on the west coast, 
is the seat of missions of great interest; chiefly the Church 
Missionary Society—1804—with a bishop and a parish sys- 
tem—25 ministers, 4,225 members, 3,515 scholars: and the 
Wesleyan—1811—12 missionaries, 5,675 in full membership, 
4,340 scholars. Four missions to Sierra Leone in the last 
century were successive failures. The present outlook is 
most hopeful. Other small bodies of Methodists are also 
represented. 

In the republic of Liberia the American Episcopalians, 
Methodists and Presbyterians are represented as follows: 
Protestant Episcopal—1836—Bishop Pennick, 11 minis- 
ters (colored), 453 members, 658 scholars; Methodist 
Episcopal, 2 men and 2 women from this country, 50 
native preachers, 1,962 members, 450 scholars; the Presby- 
terian—1832—8 stations, 9 missionaries, 270 members, 65 
scholars. The Presbyterians are now opening a girls’ board- 
ing schoo], and Mr. E.8. Morris, of Philadelphia, is pushing 
forward an enterprise, of which he is head and front, which 
has for its aim to establish ‘‘ one industrial school a year 
for boys and for girls,” which, after five years, may be 
self-sustaining. Mr. Morris’s work is independent of any 


. board. The Mendi Mission, under the care of the Ameri- 


can Missionary Association, thoagh not eminently success- 
ful, has 8 missionaries, 87 members, 179 scholars, and 
prospects are brightening. 

We come next to Ashantee, Dahomey and Yoruba, em- 
bracing the vory, gold and slave coasts, sometimes covered 
by the one term Guinea. The English Wesleyans—1834—are 
found in Ashantee; though Coomassie has been shut 
against them since 1862. They have on the gold coast 14 
stations, 186 local preachers, 6,630 members, 2,862 scholars. 
Though poor, they raised last year for evangelistic and 
educational purposes $15,000. Tbe North German and 
Basle Missions are also represented; the latter, espe. 
cially, after fifty years of work, having a notable record 
in planting churches, schools, villages, and in translating 





the Scriptures—32 missionaries, 37 lay agents, 960 converts. 
The North German has 10 missions and 101 members. 

On the Niger and the Binué the Church and Wesleyan 
Missionary Societies have been long established—more re- 
cently the Southern Baptist. The Cburch Mission is in 
charge of Bishop Crowther and his native force, head- 
quarters at Lagos, embracing Yoruba and adjacent coun- 
tries, and is eminently successful—14 stations, 24 micis- 
ters, 2,081 members, 1.494 scholars. The Wesleyans on 
the same field have 8 missionaries, 9738 members, 1,558 
scholars. 

Next in order, moving southward, are the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland, at Old Calabar, 7 missiona- 
aries, 140 members, 687 scholars; the English Baptists, 
at the Cameroons, 8 missionaries, 113 members, 70 schol- 
ars; and the Presbyterians, at Corisce and the Gaboon, 16 
missionaries, 331 members, 244 scholars. The Mpongwe 
and Benga languages have been reduced to writing, and 
translations into them are available far inland among a 
large population. 

The Presbyterians, under Dr. Nassau, have a station at 
Kongwe, 150 miles up the Ogowe river. Since Sefior de 
Brazza’s exploration of the river, which he finds navigable 
for 600 miles, there is a disposition to form mission stations 
100 miles apart, and thus extend the work of this church 
from the coast to the highlands. Dr. Nassau asks for a 
steamer and four men. Allegheny Seminary offers the 
men; somebody will give the steamer; and so the good 
work will go on. 

We reach the Congo by a long stride, to find the Living- 
stone Inland Mission and English Baptists pressing into 
the interior with great persistence, at no little sacrifice 
and through many perils. 

Benguela is the point of departure for the new mission 
of the A. B. C. F. M. at Bihé. Of this we can only report 
hopeful progress. Reinforcements are under appointment. 

At Damara the Wesleyans, the Rhenish and Hermans- 
burg Missions are reported as having stations—the Rhe- 
nish having been especially fruitful among a stalwart race 
of blacks, to whom they have given the New Testament 
and Psalms, and from whom they have won 2,500 to 
Christ. In the Herero country the Roman Catholics, 
essaying to enter the field of the Rhenish Society, were re- 
fused as ‘‘ tending to confusion.” Enoughis enough. For 
15 degrees of latitude along the coast the Portuguese have 
had full sway, and the Romish church did its work, scarce- 
ly a vestige of which remains. Now they propose, if they 
can, to place a mission by the side of every Protestant one. 

It is said that on this coast, briefly surveyed, 120 mis- 
sionaries laid down their lives in forty years. The sum- 
mary for the west coast now stands: 27,176 members of 
the church and 16 597 in schools—more rather than less. 

South Africa embraces all of the continent south of the 
Tropic of Capricorn. Here are found many races, from the 
powerful Kaffir to the degraded Bushman. In British South 
Africa there were, in 1875, 300,000 whites and 1,300,000 
natives. Populous cities with churches and schools abound. 
No less than 14 missionary societies, of six nationalities, 
are here represented. The Moravian—1737—was first in the 
field, Rev. Geo. Schmidt being their first missionary, the 
station Genadendal, 100 miles from Cape Town. The out- 
come.of missionary endeavor since that day is estimated 
at 180 000 converts, besides schools, translations and other 
civilizing influences. It is significant that while the early 
church began, as was natural, the work of conquest at the 
vorthern, the modern church began at the southern end, 
and works steadily northward through the heart of the 
continent. The London Missionary Society bas given to 
this work the men of greatest fame, but the American 
Board, the only American society at work in South Afri- 
ca, has had noble representatives in Lindley, Grout and 
Pinkerton, whose recent death on the borders of Umzilla’s 
kingdom is greatly lamented. 

The late wars have been disastrous to mission work, 
especially to that of the French Evangelical Society 
among the Basutos, where they had gathered 6,000 con- 
verts, and to the Hermansburg the latter having had no 
less than thirteen stations: destroyed. 

Tne Rhenish Society report 3,300 converts among the 
Hottentots of Namaqua; the Wesleyans—1814—in the West 
Province of Cape Town, 11 missionaries, 1,502 members, 
3,661 scholars; in the Eastern Province, 39 missionaries, 
native and European, 5,709 church members, 5,568 schol- 
ars; in British Kaffraria, 17 missionaries, 4,065 members, 
4,559 scholars; in Natal—large accessious of late—22 mis- 
sionaries, 2,317 members, 1,488 scholars; in the Orange 
Free State, 3,707 members, 3,189 scholars—a total for the 
Wesleyans of 17,300 members, 18,465 in school and 91,000 
adherents. The A, B. C. F. M., among the Zulus—1835— 
reports 25 missionaries, 610 members, and 937 in school. 
The movement northward into Umzillas is checked but 
not abandoned. 

The English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
has probably a more extended work in South Africa than 
any other, embracing 7 dioceses, more than 100 stations, 
and 25,149 members. 

All in all, there are said to be from 60,000 to 70,000 
church members in South Africa, full one-half of whom 
are of foreign extraction. The leading educational insti- 
tutions are Love Dale, of the Scotch Free Church, the 
Heald Town Wesleyan Training Institution, Moffat Insti- 
tute, at Kuruman, and the Mt. Holyoke Schools, grown 
from one to eleven—eight in Cape Colony, two in the 
Transvaal, and one in Orange Free State. 

The Boers of the Transvaal, though nominally Chris- 
tian, have seldom shown a Christian spirit toward the na- 
tives. They were Livingstone’s persistent and implacable 
foes, being practically slaveholders, and ruthless in some 
of their marauding onslaughts. Sympathy with them in 
the late war was toned down by the facts which are writ- 





ten against them, and everybody must rejoice that Eng- 
lish protection is to be thrown over the natives. 

Central Africa has been called the citadel of African 
Christianization and civilization. In its vast recesses 
Livingstone did his greatest work, and then laid down his 
life, a little less than eight yearsago. It was immediately 
entered by the chief of the Scotch and English missionary 
societies. The Universities Mission—1861—had proved un- 
successful and withdrawn to Zanzibar, where the English 
have a second Sierra Leone—Frere Town. It has since 
planted a mission between Yanzibar and Lake Nyassa. 
The Free Church of Scotland is established at Livingstonia, 
on Lake Nyassa; the London Missionary Society on Lake 
Tanganyka ; the Church Missionary Society on Lake 
Victoria Nyanza; the Established Church of Scotland 
on the Shiré, at Blantyre. This latter is of the nature of 
a colony, and in the exercise of judicial functions the 
missionaries here stationed have brought themselves 
under censure for extreme cruelty and have been recalled. 
It is to be hoped that this is the last of such painful and 
humiliating records, Let them who follow in the steps of 
Livingstone be careful to clothe themselves with his spirit. 
Besides the above vigorous movements, the Fren:h Evan- 
gelical Society bas prospected in the Barotse Valley, and 
the American Missionary Association are preparing to 
occupy the country of the Gallas. When all these, with 
the A. B. ©. F. M., at Umzillas and at Bihé, and the Eng- 
lish Baptists and the Inland Mission on the Congo, become 
established, they will soon support each other, and con- 
stitute a network of saving influence, far more potent in 
extinguishing the slave trade than a cordon of ships around 
the coast. 

We purposely pass by Madagascar, ‘‘ The crown of the 
London Missionary Society,’’ and the Isle of Mauritius, 
and confine ourselves to the mainland. It will be seen 
from this concise and it is to be hoped reasonably accu- 
rate survey, that the Christianizing and civiliziug forces let 
loose upon Africa are neither few nor weak. The obstacles 
are great, the perils many in the way of the final 
triumph. No enthusiasm can ignore them, but the forces 
at work are greater and longer lived than they. The plea- 
of Adouma, Du Chaiilu’s guide, ‘‘ Let them send men to 
us poor people to teach us from that which you call God’s 
mouth,” is being answered. The cry of the victim of 
witc craft, ** Do not let me die !’’ is at last being heard. 
Livingstone shall yet see his heart’s desire, and Corist the 
travail of his soul. But let the Church of Christ see to it, 
that as our heroes have led the way into the heart of this 
bellish darkness of polygamy, slavery and witchcraft, so 
now, henceforth and to the end, she keep in the van of 
commerce, and make the first impression upon these un- 
tutored millions Curistian. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Presbytery of Long Island meets at Southold on 
April 12th. 

—The East Buffalo Presbyterian church dedicated its new 
house of worsbip March 27th. 

—The Methodist conferences of this section of the country 
were all in session last week. Considerable interest is felt in 
regard to pastoral cbanges. 

—The Rev. F. R. Harbaugh, pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Churcb, Red Bank, N. J., bas been asked to resign by a 
number of his parishioners. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. H. A. Stevens, of the Congregational church of 
Brighton, Mass., has resigned. 

—The Rev. Horace Winslow has resigned the Congrega- 
tional pastorate at Willimantic, Conn. 

—The Rev. C. A. Staples bas resigned the pastorate of the 
First Unitarian Society, Providence, R, I. 

—The Rev. George M. Wiikins, of New York, has accepted 
a cailto Trinity Church, of Newtown, Conn. 

—The Rev. S. C. Ke: dall, of Boston, has accepted the call of 
the Ellington (Conn.) Congregational cburch. 

—A council dismissed the Rev. Mason Noble, Jr., from the 
Sheffield (Mass ) Congregatioval church last we: k. - 

—A new church, with no creed, bas been formed at Willi- 
mantic, Conn., of which the Rev. J. L. Barlow is pastor. 

—The Rey. Dr. Newton, of Boston, is to be called to St. 
Stephen’s church, Pittsfield, Mass., and it is understood that 
he will accept. 

—The Conway (Mass.) Congregational Society have accepted 
the resignation of the Rev. Arthur Shirley, to take effect 
June lst. 

—A Presbyterian church is to be organized at Greenwich, 
Cosn., thirty-one members of the Second Congregational 
Church of that place baving withdrawn to become the nu- 
cleus of the new enterprise. A public ball has been hired, 
and the Rev. Rollin A. Sawyer, D.D., will commence his min- 
istry in connection with the new church on the 17th inst. 


THE WEST. 


—The American Hebrew Congregational Convention will 
meet in Chicago in June. 

—The Rev. David Walker, pastor of the Central Christian 
Church, Cincinnati, bas accepted a call to the Central Chris- 
tian Church of Indianapolis. 

—The Cumberiand Presbyterian Church at Abingdon, Lil., 
which bas become Congregational, bas called the Rev. W. J. 
Clark, of Loda, Ili., to its pastorate. 

—The Rev. W. W. Fellows has resigned the rectorsbip of the 
Episcopal church at Muskegon, Mich., to become pastor of a 
liberal church recently established in that city. 

—Over a thousand additions have been made to the mem- 
bership of the different Protestant churches in San Fran- 
cisco as the result of Mr. Moody’s work this winter. 

—The Rev. A. F. Randall, a Baptist evangelist from 8t. 
Louis, bas opened a series of revival meetings in Rantoul, 
ll. The meetings are fuli of interest and promise great 
good. 

—Messre. Moody and Sankey have closed their revival work 
in California. As one of the results of their labors, the first 
Presbyterian Church of Oakland received, on communion 
day, 220 persons on profession, 
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Science and Art. 

THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The National Academy of Design opened its fifty- 
sixth annual exhibition (Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue) on Tuesday, the 22d. There is an 


admission fee of twenty-five cents, and tickets for 
‘“‘the season”—about three months—cost one dollar. 


As there are no free days, whatever educational energy 


the Academy may possess is placed beyond reach of 
the poor and needy ‘“ majority” who live, move and 
have their being mostly in regions of social, physical 
and moral ugliness. In other words, the ‘ exhibition” 
is practically a ‘mart or exchange where a venerable 
middle-man or ‘‘ broker” represents seller and buyer. 
That pleasing euphuism, ‘‘ National,’ finds some 
shadow of pretense, for once, in the accident that six- 
teen different States ar> represented among the 425 
contributors, and there is forcible suggestion touching 
the growth of art culture at home when we find on the 
walls pictures from San Francisco, Boston, Atlanta, 
New Haven, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Georgetown, 
D.C., Springfield, Louisville, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, 
Milwaukee, Providence, Baltimore, Cleveland, New 
York, Chicago, Bridgeport, etc.; while the studious 
adventure of our artists gives us pictures from Lon- 
don, Rome, Florence, Brussels, Munich, Frankfort, 
Paris, and several places in France. There are 752 
numbers in the catalogue, and the pressure on the 
hanging committee has been se great that a mild over- 
flow of diluted mediocrity invades the two gloomy 
‘* parlors” on the first floor. Perhaps the most grati- 
fying intelligence afforded by the non-committal cata- 
logue is the fact that sixty-two women contribute to 
the exhibition; and the best of it is that the remarka- 
ble quality of their work shows that they are not there 


. on sufferance or any strained sentiment of gallantry. 


Since the exhibition of ’76, when ‘‘ Young America” 
sent in from Munich and Paris that memorable and 
astonishing freshet of strong, bold and brilliant pro- 
ductions in figure composition, foreign alike in mo- 
tive and method, literally capturing the ‘ line” from 
the mossy Academicians—when such men as Chase, 
Eakins, Diehlman, Blashfield and Bridgeman sprang 
from pupilage into full-blown reputation—very notice- 
able and significant influences have steadily but cer- 
tainly shaped these exhibitions. Old reputations have 
shriveled or disappeared. ~ Portraiture has deplorably 
weakened. There is less feeling for landscape, and it 
is treated, with few exceptions, in a morbid, subject- 
ive, belituling temper. Figure and genre subjects, on 
the other hand, have reached surprising excellence in 
composition, color and intelligence. The life schools 
at home and abroad, together with the dramatic splen- 
dors of the Vienna and Munich studios, have for the 
time turned the heads of our young painters, and we 
are inundated with resonances and echoes of Wagner, 
Makart, Piloty, Max and Géréme, just as Tennyson 
and ‘‘In Memoriam” provoked an elegiac twitter 
throughout the whole rhyming brood at home and 
abroad. Bric-i-brac—that amorphous excrescence 
somewhere between art and decoration, with what the 
French felicitously style ‘‘ nature morte,” or ‘still 
life’—-drags its slow length along very slowly, and 
with exhilarating symptoms of decline. Few of the 
strong men who quickened these exhibitions for many 
years have contributed. George Inness is almost the 
sole representative. Church, Page, Gray and La Farge, 
with many others, are wanting—perhaps forgetting 
that the artist owes something to the people who have 
given a profitable celebrity to his works. 

It is openly intimated, however, that reckless and 
destructive criticism—a sort of esthetic vitriol-throw- 
ing, in short—practiced by certain journals otherwise 
reputabie, has made many artists shy of exposing 
themselves and their pictures to the inevitable Ther- 
sites who annually selects the Gallery for ‘‘ running-a- 
mok.” In portrait, Mr. Le Clear sends No. 433, a re- 
fined and characteristic likeness of the late S. R. Gif. 
ford. No. 478, by Porter, is a harmonious and glow- 
ing study of a lovey child, hair of deep Venetian red, 
dress of darkest blue velvet, altogether poetical and 
fascinating, full of life and expression, with permanent 
and equal value either as picture or portrait. His 414 
is a finely modeled standing figure of a lady, the flesh- 
tints now and then something metallic, lacking the 
glow of his usual manner, but the individuality is un- 
mistakable and strongly developed. The accessories 
are harmonious and deftly handled. F. D. Millett, in 
413, has given one of the most noticeable portraits in 
the collection—of Miss Kate Field, whose intellectual 
quality and refinement come to one from the canvas as 
certainly as do odors from flowers; but Mr. Millett 
has nearly smothered his fascinating sitter in up- 
holstery costumes and bric-A-brac, and of such a per- 
sonage the more we have of her individuality and the 
less of ‘‘ properties’ the better. Faces count for more 
than cushions and brazen jars, however neatly ren- 
dered. A. A. Anderson, in 301, has given a vigorous 





full-length of an interesting subject. There is spirit, 
youth and fine vitality, but the deep, dense blue of 
the lady’s costume against the weak, chilly blue of the 
curtain behind subjects the fair lady’s face and com- 
plexion to a merciless ordeal of unsympathetic and re- 
pelling contrasts. J. Alden Weir sends a naive and 
azalea-like study of *‘ Peggy,” in 170: a child’s sweet 
face, expressed with beautiful simplicity and tender- 
ness; a little dreamy, and worth anybody's having. 
No. 488 is a carefully studied portrait of a gentleman, 
sitting, by F. P. Vinton. Itis well posed, well drawn, 
thoroughly characterized, but somewhat crude and un- 
ripe in flesh tones. Anva Lea Merritt sends Nos. 416 
and 448, the first a full-length young lady, the other the 
mother, with bonnet, half-figure. There is remarkable 
freedom and confidence in the drawing, strong indi- 
vidualization, with evident insight and comprehension 
of her subjects. Flesh tints, however, lean too much 
toward brick or tawny reds, although the accessories, 
certainly in 416, may by reflection explain this infirm- 
ity of tone. There is much and certain promise in both 
pictures. No other portraits thus far invite serious 
attention, fur Huntington’s are thinner and chalkier 
than ever, with the partial exception of the ‘ Sher- 
man ’”’ picture, No. 398. 

The remarkable Eastman Johnson, No. 216, how- 
ever, may be noticed here, although, while it is the 
‘* portrait of two men,” it is at the same time an elab- 
orate and carefully studied ‘ figure subject.” Very 
likely itis more observed and admired than anything 
else in the exhibition. Two gentlemen, plainly ‘‘ solid ” 
and ‘* warm,” are sitting in a luxuriously-appointed 
library, with its costly carved furnishings, Turkey 
rugs and elegancies. ‘They sit most naturally, and are 
buried in the intricacies of a financial discussion. We 
note a well-bred, well-to-do atmosphere, strongly in- 
dicated characters, admirable treatment of light and 
shade, which hides accessories and brightens faces. 
The color feeling is genuine and quick, and remiuds us 
repeatedly of Carl Becker’s best work. 

The flesh painting, however, is crude and visibly 
mechanical. The shadows do not deepen local color, 
but destroy it, and substitute dirt and smirch for glow 
and depth. In the hands, although finely drawn, this 
attempt at strength reaches coarseness, and there is a 
grimy look of inveterate dirt on the fingers of these 
dainty and refined gentlemen. If the artist will take 
the pains to look at 310, ‘‘ Priscilla,” by Elizabeth 
Gardner, only in the next room, he will find hands not 
only perfectly drawn, but so treated in shadow that 
we find a deeper, warmer glow of life, without discol- 
oration. 

Reserving an analysis of figure subjects, yenre and 
landscape for another paper, we will briefly note the 
studies in water and marine. Ascending the staircase, 
half way up, well hidden at the left, is No. 3, by James 
Fairman, a striking eftect of loneliness, as the observ- 
er, 1s if from the stern of an unseen ship, was looking 
down upon the foamy wake wasting in the distance; 
but the manner is constrained, and wants breadth and 
largeness. No. 518, ‘‘ Gloucester Harbor,” by Stephen 
Parrish, has certain traits of fresh, vigorous touch— 
seeing and telling as if the painter used his own eyes 
fearlessly and with growing intelligence. Arthur 
Quartley, always poetic and vigorous, in the north 
west gallery, that tomb-like, cavernous place where 
some of the best things may be seen, gives No. 650, 
‘**An April Day, New York,” and nothing more im- 
pressive has reached the public from his easel. It is 
the familiar Nerth River Battery reach, with ad- 
mirable cloud treatment. Edward Moran, in No. 427, 
‘*Mackerel Fleet Entering Portland Harbor,” gives a 
canvas that fairly palpitates with air and motion. The 
perspective of scudding sails is weird and exhilarating, 
the visible breeze whitening the distance, and we iose 
all thought of trick or cunning while looking at and 
thinking of veritable water and waves. Much of the 
same mastery is felt in 479, where a spirited group of 
finely drawn figures on the sand watch the fleet. 
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THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST.' 

The ordinarily received doctrine respecting Christ is 
that stated, for example, in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Episcopal church: ‘‘Two whole and perfect na- 
tures, that is to say, the Godhood and manhood, were 
joined together in one Person, never to be divided, 
whereof is one Christ, very God and very man.”” The 
history of this definition is this: The church of 
Christ began by reverencing and loving him without 
giving to itself a very clear account of his Person or 
undertaking to form any clear theory about him. As 
it grew in size and decreased in piety theological dis- 
putes arose. Arius maintained that Christ was a super- 
angelic Being sent from God to earth ; the orthodox, that 
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he was ‘‘ very God of very God.” But, said the Arians, 
he was weary, hungry, ignorant, weak, tempted, suf- 
fered, died—can these things be alleged of God? No, 
replied the orthodox, for he was also man; he was 
both God and man. When he was tempted, it was as 
man; when he promised succor to those that are 
tempted, it was as God; when he wept at Lazarus’ tomb,. 
it was as man; when he commanded him to come 
forth, it was as God; when he died, it was as man: 
when he rose from the dead, it was as God. Thus 
grew up the definition of Christ as the God man—per- 
fect God and perfect man—which has descended from 
the Athanasian creed down to the present day. It was 
incorporated in the church creeds by political methods 
and by bare majorities after long and hot battles. 
Such an age rarely if ever produces accurate defini- 
tions; it is not favorable to spiritual apprehension or 
correct statement of profound truth. Controversy 
sometimes clears away a whole forest of error; it 
rarely harvests a single sheaf of truth. This doctrine 
of the God-man is confessedly unreasonable, confess- 
edly extra-Scriptural. It is a theory contrived to har- 
monize what are supposed to be, on any other theory, 
conflicting Scripture texts. 

It does not merely transcend reason; that is no ob- 
jection to any theory; but this one is unthinkable. 
Men say it, but no one truly believes it or even is able 
to frame it in thought. Men sometimes believe that 
Christ is God; sometimes they think that he is man; 
but they never conceive him simultaneously as God- 
man. This theory has been combated vigorously by 
Unitarianism; Dr. Crosby as vigorously combats it 
from the point of view of orthodoxy. He begins by 
stating strongly the divinity of Christ and the reasons 
for his faith init. But he goes on to show how this 
divinity was obscured, clouded, repressed, hidden in 
Jesus Christ. A few sentences taken from his pages 
may give a hint of his view. If we understand it 
aright, it is substantially that stated several years ago 
by the senior editor of The Christian Union in a ser- 
mon on the Incarnation, published in Harper’s edition 
of his sermons, and recently editorially repeated in 
these columns. The forms of statement are different, 
perhaps the philosophy is slightly different; but the 
practical and spiritual result is the same: ‘‘A con 
sciously acting Deity in Christ, at this time (in Geth- 
semane), is not simply a mystery, but a contradiction. 

His example in resisting temptation, which it 
is utterly impossible to doifa Deity is imagined. 
The whole life of Jesus becomes luminous with a new 
glory when we behold him while Deity, yet a very man 
by the dormancy or quiescence of his divine nature 
during his humiliation. There is not and ought 
not to be a vestige of Deity in his conscious life till 
after the resurrection.” This last statement we should 
question. There are gleams of divine consciousness ; 
certainly there are utterances, and many of them, that 
transcend human consciousness. There is a sense of 
latent and undiscovered power in such declarations as 
‘‘Come unto me, and I will give you rest,” ‘*No one’ 
sdall pluck thee out of my hand,” ‘‘ Ye have faith in 
God, have faith in me,” ‘‘He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me.” But the 
general argument of the essay is admirable, the gener- 
al statement clear, as far as it goes; and we have, 
perhaps, no right to quarrel with the Chancellor of the 
New York University that he has given us only an es- 
say of forty-six pages when we want a volume of two 
hundred. He has demonstrated that there is both a 
field and an occasion for a new statement of the 
Christology of the New Testament; and we think he 
has also demonstrated that he was the one to essay the 
statement. We should like to see a blossom developed 
out of this unpretentious but really very significant 
little bud. 








SIR ANTHONY PANIZZI1.' 


The recently published biography of Sir Anthony 
Panizzi, K. C. B., late Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum and Senator of Italy, is an instructive 
and somewhat entertaining work, although Sir An- 
thony is occasionally obliged to retire behind chapters 
devoted to such of his friends as chanced to become 
more distinguished than himself. His quiet foptsteps 
down the pages are frequently rendered inaudible y 
the clash of Italian politics, tou, and the reader is* 
forced to feel that the personality of the man is too 
faintly impressed upon the lines which, neverthe 
less, have carefully and somewhat minutely recorded 
the deeds of his public life. 

Antonio Genesio Maria Panizzi was born on the 
16th of September, 1797, in the ancient Italian towu of 
Brescello, in the territory of Modena. On the 8th of 
April, 1879, he died in London, to whose chilly and 
fog-dimmed streets he had fied, in early manhood, 
from the death that threatened him in the sunny land 
of his birth. It is not an uncommon story. The 
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1 The Life and Correspondence of Sir Anthony Panizzi, 
K.C. B. By Louis Fagan. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
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young Italian, a graduate of the University of Parma, 
and already a lawyer of no slight repute, chafing to 
see his fair country trodden under the despotic heel of 
the Austrian, ventured too near the dangerous wheel of 
politics and joined the Society of the Carbonari, a 
widespread but secret association aiming at the libera- 
tion of Italy from foreign rule. The society was na- 
turally unpalatable to the Government, which made 
frequent efforts to detect and punish its members, and 
Panizzi, after living for some months in continual 
dread of arrest, was finally summoned to the police- 
office, where, by the indulgence of a friendly official, 
he escaped by a window and started for the 
frontier. He reached Switzerland in safety, where he 
wrote his ‘‘ Processi di Rubiera,’’ a work which he 
was afterward willing to let die, but which, at the 
time, from its severe strictures on the Mcdenese gov- 
ernment, so irritated the Austrians that they gave him 
no rest in continental Europe, and he was driven to 
England for refuge. Here, a man of five and twenty, 
turning from the -stormy ways of politics, he settled 
down to a peaceful and laborious career, balancing the 
good and ill of his adopted country in the words: 
“‘T admire the virtuous habits of the English, but 
cannot get used to their mode ef cooking.” 

Meanwhile he was tried, in his absence, at Modena, 
on the charge of Carbonarism, found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death, to confiscation of property and 
payment of the costs. The sentence of death 
was duly executed on his effigy, after which the In- 
spector of Finances had the assurance to send him a 
bill covering the expenses of both trial and execution. 
The dead man returned a humorous response, dated 
‘‘ Realm of Death, Elysian Fields,” taking certain un- 
complimentary liberties in his language, and express- 
ing himself, for a shade, with very substantial em- 
phasis. 

In England Panizzi lived, at first, in great poverty, 
and suffered much from depression of spirits. Even 
his health seemed failing, nor could his illness be 
charged altogether upon the severe winter, for, as one 
who observed him closely said: ‘‘The loss of one’s 
country is a wound which never heals.” 

Gradually, however, he grew into sympathy with 
both climate and people. At first he resided in Liver- 
pool, and supported himself by giving lessons ia 
Italian. Then, through the influence of his friend 
Mr. Brougham, he obtained the position, more honor- 
able than lucrative, of Professor of Italian Literature 
in the new University of London. In 1832 he was 
legally naturalized, about a year after his appoint- 
ment as Extra Assistant Librarian in the British 
Museum. His career in the service of the museum 
was steadily progressive, although envy and prejudice 
opposed the ‘ foreigner” at every upward step. From 
Assistant Librarian he became Keeper of the Printed 
Books, and finally, in 1856, he was placed at the head 
of the institution, under the title of Principal Libra- 
rian. He proved himself fully competent for each 
position, and did much to develop this museum of 
which England is so justly proud. The subordinate 
librarians have plentiful reason to cherish his memory, 
as it was he who obtained for them longer vacations, 
higher rates of payment, and a more general respect 
and consideration, 

Nor did he lose his interest in Italy, although 
Modena was slow in forgiving her runaway son. 
Together with Mr. Gladstone, he was deeply con- 
cerned for the fate of the Neapolitan prisoners, of whom 
the patriot Poerio was chief, and even elaborated a 
careful and costly plan of escape for his friend Set- 
tembrini, which, however, was doomed to failure. 

His efforts in literature must not be forgotten. He 
began to publish Italian text-books soon after his ap- 
pointment to the University, and was for many years 
a frequent contributor to the reviews. His main work, 
however, is an edition of the ‘‘ Orlando Innamorato”’ 
and ‘‘Furioso,” accompanied by English notes, and 
an essay on ‘Italian Romantic Poetry,” an essay 
which was rather roughly handled by certain English 
critics, who provoked from Panizzi an indignant 
response. 

But his life outlived its clouds, and his last years, 
after his retirement from the museum, passed quietly 
in the enjoyment of abundant honors and many cor- 
dial friendships, until his exile ended with birth into 
the new country, where he may be known once more 
as a native citizen. 





Familiar Talks in English Literature. By Abby Sage 
Richardson. (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) It was 
no easy task to which Mrs. Richardson set herself in the 
preparation of this volume. A story which deals chiefly 
with personages and events, which amid many characters 
finds its leading motive in some principle or policy, is easily 
told so as to hold the interest of the reader by variety of 
incident and by the fascination of an unfolding purpose or 
a dramaticdénouement. Literary art will make any epoch 
of history entertaining; but to portray the intellectual de- 
velopment of a people is a very different undertaking, and 








makes demands upon literary judgment and skill exacting 
to the last degree. It is only in recent years that it has 
been thought possible to make such narratives interesting 
to young readers. That Mrs. Richardson has succeeded 
in her effort is evidence of sympathetic study in this 
wide field and of very considerable literary skill. She be- 
gins her story with the dawn of English history, and in a 
colloquial, pictorial style sketches the primitive begin- 
nings of English literature. The early Englishman, as he 
came over with Hengist and Horsa, is no dim historical 
abstraction under her hand, but a very real personage, 
whose vigor, courage and fidelity to conviction are clearly 
brought into view. The first gleams of knowledge in the 
semi. barbarous island are reflected in the narrative, which 
gathers facts as it flows on. The old poem of *‘Beowolf,”’ the 
most ancient complete poem in the language, is quoted and 
described; the saintly scholarship of Bede and the ‘‘Song of 
Caedmon” are made interesting. Of Chaucer Mrs. Rich- 
ardson writes with an intelligence and enthusiasm which 
are contagions. Spenser and the splendid minds of the 
Elizabethan era draw upon all her resources, but the 
great story of English development in that stirring age is 
admirably told. The singers in the afterglow of that 
memorable day, Suckling, Lovelace and Waller are dainti- 
ly and sympathetically delineated. Milton’s inspiring life 
and work are described with spirit. Dryden, Addison, 
Pope, Swift and the writers of the Restoration are given 
their fair share of attention. Cowper, Burns, Coleridge, 
Southey and Wordsworth are discussed in the light of the 
great changes of spirit and style made by their advent into 
literature, and the story ends with the brave, laborious 
career of Scott. The charm of the work is in its color, its 
personality, its human interest. The long narrative is en- 
riched ty historical incident and personal anecdote so 
skillfully woven together as to make the story seem one of 
persons rather than ideas. The underlying purpose of the 
author is, however, carefully adbered to throughout, and 
whatever of gossipy charm it may possess, the career of 
English literary development is always kept in sight and 
is very clearly outlined. There was room for such a book, 
and it ought to find a place in every library to which 
young readers have access. The older reader who dips 
into it willdiscover that it has charms for children of a 
larger growth as well. 

The Humiliation of Christ (T. T. Clark & Co., Edin- 
burgh; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) is the title of 
the sixth.in the series of Cunningham Lectures. Its author 
is Prof. Bruce, of Glasgow. Tue book before us is the 
second edition, with an additional lecture—the tifth—on 
**Modern Humanistic Theories of Christ’s Person,’’ of 
which Scribner & Welford have imported a special edi- 
tion for use in this country, at$5 per volume. Dr. Bruce 
handles one of the most vital, yet, philosophically consid- 
ered, one of the most difficult themes embraced in the 
Christian faith. For so doing he is admirably qualified. 
His reading is extensive, his thinking lucid, his spirit can- 
did and charitable. He walks level-headed among the 
diverse and often antagonistic theories which thickly 
strew the way from the early fathers to Horace Bushnell 
and Dr. Hodge, criticises them fairly, shows the weak and 
strong points of a great number, and classifies in conclu- 
sion into five sorts. Philippians ii., 5-9, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews furnish him with eight Christological 
axioms which he proposes to use as helps in a critical esti- 
mate of conflicting theories. Chapter V. will probably 
most interest the greater number of readers, as dealing 
with modern thought and views which color the theology 
and the preaching of many men who have not the critical 
acumen to discern wherein they are lacking, nor unto 
what they logically tend. The last two chapters may be 
commended to thoughtful men who crave a deeper insight 
into the ethical and soteriological aspects of our Lord’s 
work, While ably advocating the theory of redemption 
by substitute, he says, in the closing sentences, of ether 
theories, ‘‘ I have not found it necessary to repudiate them 
as utterly false. I have been able to recognize them each 
in succession as a fragment of the truth, one aspect of the 
many-sided wisdom of God revealed in the earthly minis- 
try of his eternal Son.’’ This is not a book for summer 
reading and sea-side resorts, but one to be grappled with 
in the best and most vigorous moods of body and mind. 
It is well indexed. 

The Gospel History: Being a Complete, Connected Ac- 
count of the Life of our Lord, Woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. By James R. Gilmore and Lyman 
Abbott. (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) This 
book consists of a harmony of the four Gospels, with notes, 
which are mainly explanatory and spiritual, there being 
very little of dogmatic statement or theological exposition 
in the volume. The notes are selected from a wide range 
of writers, and are thoroughly catholic in spirit. Tne 
work was mainly done by Mr. Gilmore, Mr. Abbott hav- 
ing revised and modified the notes according to his own 
views for Mr. Gilmore’s consideration, who in all such 
cases adopted the suggestion. The book will be found 
specially helpful as furnishing a connected story of our 
Lord’s earthly life, giving its incidents and teachings in 
their chronological order, and so presenting in a single 
survey the whole wonderful story. The notes are dis- 
tinctively helpful. They representa Christian scholarship 
which finds illumination und suggestive interpretation in 
a far wider field than that occupied by the commentators 
alone, and accordingly literature in general has been 
drawn upon for whatever light it can throw on the sacred 
text. ‘*The heart of the Bible is the life of Christ; for 
that all the Old Testament is a preparation; of that all the 
Epistles are an interpretation.”” These words, from the 
preface which Mr, Abbott writes for the book, express the 

spirit in which the work was undertaken, and explain the 
success with which it has been accomplished, To those 








who wish to familiarize themselves with any special por- 
tion of Christ’s life, who desire, for instance, to follow 
him step by step through the experiences of Passion Week, 
this book will be specially useful; and to such ,as are anx- 
ious to read in unbroken narrative the history of the Mas- 
ter, so as to gain a single sharply defined impression of 
his character and career, it will be invaluable. 


Christian Institutions: Essays on Ecclesiastical Sub- 
jects. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This volume of 
essays, seventeen in number, consists of papers some if 
not all of which have heretofore been published in Eng- 
lish reviews, They discuss such themes as Baptism, the 
Eucharist, Absolution, the Clergy, the Litany, the Creed, 
the Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandments. In all these 
discussions the breadth and ecclesiastical liberality of the 
Dean, and a certain esthetic spirituality of tone character- 
istic of all his writings, are observable. Dean Stanley is 
a curious admixture of the spiritual and the rationalistic. 
He neither stops, on the one hand, with those superficial 
views of church life which endeavor to satisfy the renson 
and the mere esthetic taste, nor does he recognize, on the 
other, that profound spiritual experience, which bas given 
both to high churchism and to mysticism their hold on the 
human mind. His scholarship as well as bis philosophy is 
broad rather than profound, and his style characterized 
rather by literary skill and esthetic taste than by spiritual 
insight or spiritual fervor. This book will prove stimulat- 
ing, helpful and liberalizing, and, like the writings of the 
same author which have preceded it, will help to guide 
the public mind toward a profounder faith in the future 
than that of the past—guiding it perhaps more successfully 
because the author does not live so far in the future as to 
be lost to the sight of the present. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—The annual volume of Appleton’s Cyclopedia for 1880 
is about ready. 

—A second volume of “ Hours with the Bible,’ by Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie, is in press in London. 

—Gen. Lew Wallace, author of the ‘‘ Fair God” and 
‘“‘ Ben Hur,” declines with thanks the mission to Paraguay 
and Uraguay. 

—Professor Blackie’s strangely liberal lecture on “The 
Christian Sabbath ”’ is about to be issued in cheap pamphlet 
form by Wheeler, King & Co., of Edinburgh. 

—I. K, Funk & Co., of this city, announce *‘ authorized” 
cheap editions of the Revised New Testament, to be 
printed at the Oxford and Cambridge presses, England. 

—An agent of the British Museum at work near Nine- 
veh and Babylon has unearthed a valuable collection of 
iascriptions, in both the Cuneiform and Hieratic character. 

—Tnhe ** Longfellow Birthday Book” is going fast. Four 
thousand copies have been printed for the American 
market, and Routledge, of London, bas ordered 2,000 copies 
for England. 

—Muiss Amelia B. Edwards’s ‘‘ Lord Brackenbury ” is 
going into a fourth edition in order to take its place in 
Hurst & Blackett’s ‘‘ Standard Library.” A French trans- 
lation of it is also under way. 

—A little collection of essays on the Kindergarten, lately 
read before the London Froebel Union, have been pub- 
lished by Sonneschein & Allen, and deserves the atten- 
tion of all interested in the system. 

—It is announced that the title of the corporation hereto- 
fore known as Scribner & Co. is to be changed to The Cen- 
tury Company, and tbat ‘* Scribner’s Monthly ” may, after 
an interval, be called ‘‘ The Century.”’ 

—Mr. Charles Marvin, in his new book, “ Merv,’ on 
Russia in Asia, makes the rather grave statement that 
a secret treaty exists between Russia and England where- 
by the former is to let the latter alone in India. 

—‘ Scribner's Monthly ” for May is to have an article 
on Jenny Lind by Sir Jules Benedict, and ‘* Harper’s” for 
the same month, one on George Eliot, by C. Kegan Pau), 
the London publisher, the latter illustrated with a por- 
trait sketch. 

—Mr. Horace E. Scudder has written a life of Noah 
Webster, the lexicographer, for Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
new series of *‘ American Men and Women of Letters.” 
The author of Webster’s Dictionary was a man of words, 
if not of letters. 

—Archbishop Trench, Lord Houghton and Hon. James 
Russell Lowell are the judges for the poetical competition 
in honor of Calderon. The manuscripts are to be handed 
in in London this week, and the prize is a gold medal of an 
intrinsic value estimated at £13. 

—The Library of the University of Heidelberg bas lately 
recovered three important Greek manuscripts, which had 
been lost for a period of upward of 250 years. They had 
been lent, it seems, about 1620, to a professor at Wittenburg, 
and were not returned, but forgotten. 

—The Rev. 8. A. Brooke's new ‘‘Sermons’’ ure ready 
at Geo. H. Ellis's. Boston; of interest because of the au- 
thor’s recent change of ecclesiastical base. ‘‘ Faith and 
Freedom ’’ is their title; and an introduction by Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead givesan account of Mr. Brooke’s life. 

—The only satisfactory likeness of George Eliot which 
exists is a crayon of the head, drawn in 1867 by Mr. Fred- 
erick Burton, and is now being etcbed by M. Rajon, pot 
for publication, but for a few personal friends of the de- 
ceased writer. Mr. Cross, however, that the public may 
possess a true likeness of his wife, bas given permission to 
the proprietors of ‘Scribner’s Monthly ” to reproduce the 
etching in an early number of their magazine. All other 
portraite, except one by Mr. Laurence, which it is not pro- 
posed to engrave, were taken without George Elivt’s con- 
sent, and are not merely not authorized but strongly eon- 
demned by Mr. Cross. 
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Science and Art. 


THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
The National Academy of Design opened its fifty- 
sixth annual exhibition (Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue) on Tuesday, the 22d. There ts an 
admission fee of twenty-five cents, and tickets for 
‘“‘the season”—about three months—cost one dollar. 


As there are a0 free days, whatever educational energy 


the Academy may possess is placed beyond reach of 
the poor and needy ‘* majority” who live, move and 
have their being mostly in regions of social, physical 
and moral ugliness. In other words, the ‘ exhibition” 
is practically a ‘mart or exchange where a venerable 
middle-man or ‘*‘ broker” represents seller and buyer. 
That pleasing euphuism, ‘ National,” finds some 
shadow of pretense, for once, in the accident that six- 
teen different States ar> represented among the 425 
contributors, and there is forcible suggestion touching 
the growth of art culture at home when we find on the 
walls pictures from San Francisco, Boston, Atlanta, 
New Haven, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Georgetown, 
D.C., Springfield, Louisville, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, 
Milwaukee, Providence, Baltimore, Cleveland, New 
York, Chicago, Bridgeport, etc.; while the studious 
adventure of our artists gives us pictures from Lon- 
don, Rome, Florence, Brussels, Munich, Frankfort, 
Paris, and several places in France. There are 752 
numbers in the catalogue, and the pressure on the 
hanging committee has been se great that a mild over- 
flow of diluted mediocrity invades the two gloomy 
‘* parlors” on the first floor. Perhaps the most grati- 
fying intelligence afforded by the non-committal cata- 
logue is the fact that sixty-two women contribute to 
the exhibition; and the best of it is that the remarka- 
ble quality of their work shows that they are not there 


. on sufferance or any strained sentiment of gallantry. 


Since the exhibition of ’76, when ‘‘ Young America” 
sent in from Munich and Paris that memorable and 
astonishing freshet of strong, bold and brilliant pro- 
ductions in figure composition, foreign alike in mo- 
tive and method, literally capturing the ‘ line” from 
the mossy Academicians—when such men as Chase, 
Eakins, Diehlman, Blashfield and Bridgeman sprang 
from pupilage into full-blown reputation—very notice- 
able and significant influences have steadily but cer- 
tainly shaped these exhibitions. Old reputations have 
shriveled or disappeared. ” Portraiture has deplorably 
weakened. There is less feeling for landscape, and it 
is treated, with few exceptions, in a morbid, subject- 
ive, belitiling temper. Figure and genre subjects, on 
the other hand, have reached surprising excellence in 
composition, color and intelligence. The life schools 
at home and abroad, together with the dramatic splen- 
dors of the Vienna and Munich studios, have for the 
time turned the heads of our young painters, and we 
are inundated with resonances and echoes of Wagner, 
Makart, Piloty, Max and Géréme, just as Tennyson 
and ‘‘In Memoriam” provoked -an elegiac twitter 
throughout the whole rhyming brood at home and 
abroad. Bric-i-brac—that amorphous excrescence 
somewhere between art and decoration, with what the 
French felicitously style ‘‘ nature morte,” or ‘still 
life’—drags its slow length along very slowly, and 
with exhilarating symptoms of decline. Few of the 
strong men who quickened these exhibitions for many 
years have contributed. George Inness is almost the 
sole representative. Church, Page, Gray and La Farge, 
with many others, are wanting—perhaps forgetting 
that the artist owes something to the people who have 
given a profitable celebrity to his works. 

It is openly intimated, however, that reckless and 
destructive criticism—a sort of esthetic vitriol-throw- 
ing, in short—practiced by certain journals otherwise 
reputabie, has made many artists shy of exposing 
themselves and their pictures to the inevitable Ther- 
sites who annually selects the Gallery for ‘‘ running-a- 
mok.” In portrait, Mr. Le Clear sends No. 433, a re- 
fined and characteristic likeness of the late S. R. Gif. 
ford. No. 478, by Porter, is a harmonious and glow- 
ing study of a lovely child, hair of deep Venetian red, 
dress of darkest blue velvet, altogether poetical and 
fascinating, full of life and expression, with permanent 
and equal value either as picture or portrait. His 414 
is a finely modeled standing figure of a lady, the flesh- 
tints now and then something metallic, lacking the 
glow of his usual manner, but the individuality is un- 
mistakable and strongly developed. The accessories 
are harmonious and deftly handled. F. D. Millett, in 
413, has given one of the most noticeable portraits in 
the collection—of Miss Kate Field, whose intellectual 
quality and refinement come to one from the canvas as 
certainly as do odors from flowers; but Mr. Millett 
has nearly smothered his fascinating sitter in up- 
holstery costumes and bric-A-brac, and of sach a per- 
sopage the more we have of her individuality and the 
less of ‘ properties” the better. Faces count for more 
than cushions and brazen jars, however neatly ren- 
dered. A. A. Anderson, in 301, has given a vigorous 
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full-length of an Interesting subject. There is spirit, | he was « very God of very God.” But, said the Arians 


youth and fine vitality, but the deep, dense blue of | he was weary, hungry, ignorant, weak, tempted, suf 


the lady's costume against the weak, chilly blue of the 
curtain behind subjects the fair lady's face and com 
plexion to a merciless ordeal of unsympathetic and re- 
pelling contrasts. J. Alden Weir sencs a neive and 
azalea-like study of ** Peggy,” in 170: a child’s sweet 
face, expressed with beautiful simplicity and tender- 
ness; a little dreamy, and worth anybody's having. 
No. 488 is a carefully studied portrait of a gentleman, 
sitting, by F. P. Vinton. Itis well posed, well drawn, 
thoroughly characterized, but somewhat crude and un- 
ripe in flesh tones. Anva Lea Merritt sends Nos. 416 
and 443, the first a full-length young lady, the other the 
mother, with bonnet, half-figure. There js remarkable 
freedom and confidence in the drawing, strong indi- 
vidualization, with evident insight and comprehension 
of her subjects. Flesh tints, however, lean too much 
toward brick or tawny reds, although the accessories, 
certainly in 416, may by reflection explain this infirm- 
ity of tone. There is much and certain promise in both 
pictures. No other portraits thus far invite serious 
attention, fur Huntington’s are thinner and chalkier 
than ever, with the partial exception of the ‘ Sher- 
man ”’ picture, No. 398. 

The remarkable Eastman Johnson, No. 216, how- 
ever, may be noticed here, although, while it is the 
‘* portrait of two men,” it is at the same time an elab- 
orate and carefully studied “ figure subject.” Very 
likely itis more observed and admired than anything 
else in the exhibition. Two gentlemen, plainly ‘“‘ solid ” 
and “* warm,’’ are sitting in a luxuriously-appointed 
library, with its costly carved furnishings, Turkey 
rugs and elegancies. ‘They sit most naturally, and are 
buried in the intricacies of a financial discussion. We 
note a well-bred, well-to-do atmosphere, strongly in- 
dicated characters, admirable treatment of light and 
shade, which hides accessories and brightens faces. 
The color feeling is genuine and quick, and remiuds us 
repeatedly of Carl Becker’s best work. 

The flesh painting, however, is crude and visibly 
mechanical. The shadows do not deepen local color, 
but destroy it, and substitute dirt and smirch for glow 
and depth. In the hands, although finely drawn, this 
attempt at strength reaches coarseness, and there is a 
grimy look of inveterate dirt on the fingers of these 
dainty and refined gentlemen. If the artist will take 
the pains to look at 310, ‘ Priscilla,” by Elizabeth 
Gardner, only in the next room, he will find hands not 
only perfectly drawn, but so treated in shadow that 
we find a deeper, warmer glow of life, without discol- 
oration. 

Reserving an analysis of figure subjects, genre and 
landscape for another paper, we will briefly note the 
studies in water and marine. Ascending the staircase, 
half way up, well hidden at the left, is No. 3, by James 
Fairman, a striking eftect of loneliness, as the observ- 
er, 1s if from the stern of an unseen ship, was looking 
down upon the foamy wake wasting in the distance; 
but the manner is constrained, and wants breadth and 
largeness. No. 518, ‘‘ Gloucester Harbor,” by Stephen 
Parrish, has certain traits of fresh, vigorous touch— 
seeing and telling as if the painter used his own eyes 
fearlessly and with growing intelligence. Arthur 
Quartley, always poetic and vigorous, in the north 
west gallery, that tomb-like, cavernous place where 
some of the best things may be seen, gives No. 650, 
‘*An April Day, New York,” and nothing more im- 
pressive has reached the public from his easel. It is 
the familiar Nerth River Battery reach, with ad- 
mirable cloud treatment. Edward Moran, in No. 427, 
“Mackerel Fleet Entering Portland Harbor,” gives a 
canvas that fairly palpitates with air and motion. The 
perspective of scudding sails is weird and exhilarating, 
the visible breeze whitening the distance, and we iose 
all thought of trick or cunning while looking at and 
thinking of veritable water and waves. Much of the 
same mastery is felt in 479, where a spirited group of 
finely drawn figures on the sand watch the fleet. 
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THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST.' 

The ordinarily received doctrine respecting Christ is 
that stated, for example, in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Episcopal church: ‘‘Twe whole and perfect na- 
tures, that is to say, the Godhood and manhood, were 
joined together in one Person, never to be divided, 
whereof is one Christ, very God and very man.” The 
history of this definition is this: The church of 
Christ began by reverencing and loving him without 
giving to itself a very clear account of his Person or 
undertaking to form any clear theory abouthim. As 
it grew in size and decreased in piety theological dis- 
putes arose. Arius maintained that Christ was a super- 
angelic Being sent from God to earth ; the orthodox, that 
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fered, died—can these things be alleged of God? No 
replied the orthodox, for he was also man; he was 
both God and man. When he was tempted, it was a» 
man; when he promised succor to those that are 
tempted, it was as God; when he wept at Lazarus’ tom 
it was as man; when he commanded him to come 
forth, it was as God; when he died, it was as man 
when he rose from the dead, it was as God. Thus 
grew up the definition of Christ as the God man—per- 
fect God and perfect man—which has descended from 
the Athanasian creed down to the presentday. It was 
incorporated in the church creeds by political methods 
and by bare majorities after long and hot battles. 
Such an age rarely if ever produces accurate defini- 
tions; it is not favorable to spiritual apprehension or 
correct statement of profound truth. Controversy 
sometimes clears away a whole forest of error; it 
rarely harvests a single sheaf of truth. This doctrine 
of the God-man is confessedly unreasonable, confess- 
edly extra-Scriptural. It is a theory contrived to har- 
monize what are supposed to be, on any other theory, 
conflicting Scripture texts. 

It does not merely transcend reason; that is no ob- 
jection to any theory; but this one is unthinkable. 
Men say it, but no one truly believes it or even is able 
to frame it in thought. Men sometimes believe that 
Christ is God; sometimes they think that he is man; 
but they never conceive him simultaneously as God- 
man. This theory has been combated vigorously by 
Unitarianism; Dr. Crosby as vigorously combats it 
from the point of view of orthodoxy. He begins by 
stating strongly the divinity of Christ and the reasons 
for his faith init. But he goes on to show how thi» 
divinity was obscured, clouded, repressed, hidden in 
Jesus Christ. A few sentences taken from his pages 
may give a hint of his view. If we understand it 
aright, it is substantially that stated several years ago 
by the senior editor of The Christian Union in a ser- 
mon on the Incarnation, published in Harper’s edition 
of his sermons, and recently editorially repeated in 
these columns. The forms of statement are different, 
perhaps the philosophy is slightly different; but the 
practical and spiritual result is the same: ‘A con 
sciously acting Deity in Christ, at this time (in Geth- 
semane), is not simply a mystery, but a contradiction. 

His example in resisting temptation, which it 
is utterly impossible to doifa Deity is imagined. 
The whole life of Jesus becomes luminous with a new 
glory when we behold him while Deity, yet a very man 
by the dormancy or quiescence of bis divine nature 
during his humiliation. There is not and ought 
not to be a vestige of Deity in his conscious life till 
after the resurrection.” This last statement we should 
question. There are gleams of divine consciousness ; 
certainly there are utterances, and many of them, that 
transcend human consciousness. There is a sense of 
latent and undiscovered power in such declarations as 
‘“‘Come unto me, and I will give you rest,” ‘‘No one’ 
sball pluck thee out of my hand,” ‘‘ Ye have faith in 
God, have faith in me,” ‘‘ He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me.”” But the 
general argument of the essay is admirable, the gener- 
al statement clear, as far as it goes; and we have, 
perhaps, no right to quarrel with the Chancellor of the 
New York University that he has given us only an es- 
say of forty-six pages when we want a volume of two 
hundred. He has demonstrated that there is both a 
field and an occasion for a new statement of the 
Christology of the New Testament; and we think he 
has also demonstrated that he was the one to essay the 
statement. Weshould like to see a blossom developed 
out of this unpretentious but really very significant 
little bud. 


SIR ANTHONY PANIZZ1' 


The recently published biography of Sir Anthony 
Panizzi, K. C. B., late Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum and Senator of Italy, is an instructive 
and somewhat entertaining work, although Sir An- 
thony is occasionally obliged to retire behind chapters 
devoted to such of his friends as chanced to become 
more distinguished than himself. His quiet foptsteps 
down the pages are frequently rendered inaudible y 
the clash of Italian politics, tou, and the reader is 
forced to feel that the personality of the man is too 
faintly impressed upon the lines which, neverthe 
less, have carefully and somewhat minutely recorded 
the deeds of his public life. 

Antonio Genesio Maria Panizzi was born on the 
16th of September, 1797, in the ancient Italian towu of 
Brescello, in the territory of Modena. On the 8th of 
April, 1879, he died in London, to whose chilly and 
fog-dimmed streets he had fied, in early manhood, 
from the death that threatened him in the sunny land 
of his birth. It is not an uncommon story. The 
eo 
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young Italian, a graduate of the University of Parma, 
and already a lawyer of no slight repute, chafing to 
see his fair country trodden under the despotic bee! of 
the Austrian, ventured too near the dangerous wheel of 
politics and joined the Society of the Carbonari, a 
widespread but secret association alming at the libera 
tion of Italy from foreign rule. The society was na- 


turally unpalatable to the Government, which made | 


frequent efforts to detect and punish its members, and 
Panizzi, after living for some months in continual 
dread of arrest, was finally summoned to the police- 
office, where, by the indulgence of a friendly official, 
he escaped by a window and started for the 
frontier. He reached Switzerland in safety, where he 
wrote his ‘‘ Processi di Rubiera,”’ a work which he 
was afterward willing to let die, but which, at the 
time, from its severe strictures on the Mcdenese gov- 
ernment, so irritated the Austrians that they gave him 
no rest in continental Europe, and he was driven to 
England for refuge. Here, a man of five and twenty, 
turning from the stormy ways of politics, he settled 
down to a peaceful and laborious career, balancing the 
good and ill of his adopted country in the words: 
“‘T admire the virtuous habits of the English, but 
cannot get used to their mode of cooking.” 

Meanwhile he was tried, in his absence, at Modena, 
on the charge of Carbonarism, found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death, to confiscation of property and 
payment of the costs. The sentence of death 
was duly executed on his effigy, after which the In- 
spector of Finances had the assurance to send him a 
bill covering the expenses of both trial and execution. 
The dead man returned a humorous response, dated 
‘Realm of Death, Elysian Fields,” taking certain un- 
complimentary liberties in his language, and express 
ing himself, for a shade, with very substantial em- 
phasis. 

In England Panizzi lived, at tirst, in great poverty, 
and suffered much from depression of spirits. Eveu 
his health seemed failing, nor could his illness be 
charged altogether upon the severe winter, for, as one 
who observed him closely said: ‘‘The loss of one’s 
country is a wound which never heals.” 

Gradually, however, he grew into sympathy with 
both climate and people. At first he resided in Liver- 
pool, and supported himself by giving lessons ia 
Italian. Then, through the influence of his friend 
Mr. Brougham, he obtained the position, more hounor- 
able than lucrative, of Professor of Italian Literature 
in the new University of London. In 1832 he was 
legally naturalized, about a year after his appoint- 
ment as Extra Assistant Librarian in the British 
Museum. His career in the service of the museum 
was steadily progressive, although envy and prejudice 
opposed the ‘ foreigner” at every upward step. From 
Assistant Librarian he became Keeper of the Printed 
Books, and finally, in 1856, he was placed at the head 
of the institution, under the title of Principal Libra- 
rian. He proved himself fully competent for each 
position, and did much to develop this museum of 
which England is so justly proud. The subordinate 
librarians have plentiful reason to cherish his memory, 
as it was he who obtained for them longer vacations, 
higher rates of payment, and a more general respect 
and consideration, 

Nor did he lose his Interest in Italy, although 
Modena was slow in forgiving her runaway son. 
Together with Mr. Gladstone, he was deeply con- 
cerned for the fate of the Neapolitan prisoners, of whom 
the patriot Poerio was chief, and even elaborated a 
careful and costly plan of escape for his friend Set- 
tembrini, which, however, was doomed to failure. 

His efforts in literature must not be forgotten. He 
began to publish Italian text-books soon after his ap- 
pointment to the University, and was for many years 
a frequent contributor to the reviews. His main work, 
however, is an edition of the ‘‘ Orlando Innamorato” 
and ‘‘Furioso,” accompanied by English notes, and 
an essay on ‘Italian Romantic Poetry,” an essay 
which was rather roughly handled by certain English 
critics, who provoked from Panizzi an indignant 
response. 

But his life outlived its clouds, and his last years, 
after his retirement from the museum, passed quietly 
in the enjoyment of abundant honors and many cor- 
dial friendships, until his exile ended with birth into 
the new country, where he may be known once more 
as a native citizen. 


Familiar Talks in English Literature. By Abby Sage 
Richardson. (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) It was 
no easy task to which Mrs. Richardson set herself in the 
preparation of this volume. A story which deals chiefly 
with personages and events, which amid many characters 
finds its leading motive in some principle or policy, is easily 
told so as to hold the interest of the reader by variety of 
incident and by the fascination of an unfolding purpose or 
a dramaticdénouement. Literary art will make any epoch 
of history entertaining; but to portray the intellectual de- 
velopment of a people is a very different undertaking, and 
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makes demands upon iterary judgment and ekill exacting 
to the last degree. Itis only in recent years that it has 
bees thought possible to make such narratives interesting | 
to young readers, That Mra. Richardson has succeeded 
in her effort is evidence of sympathetic study in this 
wide tleld and of very considerable literary skill. She be 
gins her story with the dawn of English history, and ina 
colloquial, pictorial style sketches the primitive begin- 


nings of English literature. The early Englishman, as he 


came over with Hengist and Horsa, is no dim bistorical 
abstraction under ber hand, but a very real personage, 
whose vigor, courage and fidelity to conviction are clearly 


brought into view. The first gleams of knowledge in the 
semi barbarous island are reflected in the narrative, which 
gathers facts as it flows on. The old poem of *‘Beowolf,” the 
most ancient complete poem in the language, is quoted and 
described; the saintly scbolarship of Bede and the ‘“‘Song of 
Caedmon” are made interesting. Of Chaucer Mrs. Rich 
ardson writes with an intelligence and enthusiasm which 
are contagions. Spenser and the splendid minds of the 
Elizabethan era draw upon all her resources, but the 
great story of English development in that stirring age is 
admirably told. The singers in the afterglow of that 
memorable day, Suckling, Lovelace and Waller are dainti- 
ly and sympathetically delineated. Milton’s inspiring life 
and work are described with spirit. Dryden, Addison, 
Pope, Swift and the writers of the Restoration are given 
their fair share of attention. Cowper, Burns, Coleridge, 
Southey and Wordsworth are discussed in the light of the 
great chauges of spirit and style made by their advent into 
literature, and the story ends with the brave, laborious 
career of Scott. The charm of the work is in its color, its 
personality, its human interest. The long narrative is en- 
riched ty historical incident and personal anecdote so 
skillfully woven together as to mike the story seem one of 
persons rather than ideas, The underlying purpose of the 
author is, however, carefully adbered to throughout, and 
whatever of gossipy charm it may possess, the career of 
English literary development is always kept in sight and 
is very clearly outlined. There was room for such a book, 
and it ought to find a place in every library to which 
young readers have access. The older reader who dips 
into it willdiscover that it has charms for children of a 
larger growth as well. 

The Humiliation of Christ (T. T. Clark & Co., Edin- 
burgh; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) is the title of 
the sixth in the series of Cunningham Lectures. Its author 
is Prof. Bruce, of Glasgow. Tue book before us is the 
second edition, with an additional lecture—the tifth—on 
‘* Modern Humanistic Theories of Christ’s Person,’ of 
which Scribner & Welford bave imported a special edi- 
tion for use in this country, at $5 per volume. Dr. Bruce 
handles one of the most vital, yet, philosophically consid- 
ered, one of the most difficult themes embraced in the 
Christian faith. For so doing he is admirably qualified. 
His reading is extensive, his thinking lucid, his spirit can- 
did and charitable. He walks level-headed among the 
diverse and often antagonistic theories which thickly 
strew the way from the early fathers to Horace Bushnell 
and Dr. Hodge, criticises them fairly, shows the weak and 
strong points of a great number, and classifies in conclu- 
sion into five sorts. Philippians ii., 5-9, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews furnish him with eight Christological 
axioms which he proposes to use as helps in a critical esti- 
mate of conflicting theories. Chapter V. will probably 
most interest the greater number of readers, as dealing 
with modern thought and views which color the theology 
and the preaching of many men who have not the critical 
acumen to discern wherein they are lacking, nor unto 
what they logically tend. The last two chapters may be 
commended to thoughtful men who crave a deeper insight 
into the ethical and soteriological aspects of our Lord’s 
work, While ably advocating the theory of redemption 
by substitute, he says, in the closing sentences, of ether 
theories, ‘‘ I have not found it necessary to repudiate them 
as utterly false. I have been able to recognize them each 
in succession as a fragment of the truth, one aspect of the 
many-sided wisdom of God revealed in the earthly minis-— 
try of bis eternal Son.’’ This is not a book for summer 
reading and sea-side resorts, but one to be grappled with 
in the best and most vigorous moods of body and mind. 
It is well indexed. 

The Gospel History: Being a Complete, Connected Ac- 
count of the Life of our Lord, Woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. By James R. Gilmore and Lyman 
Abbott. (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) This 
book consists of a harmony of the four Gospels, with notes, 
which are mainly explanatory and spiritual, there being 
very little of dogmatic statement or theological exposition 
in the volume, The notes are selected from a wide range 
of writers, and are thoroughly catholic in spirit. Tne 
work was mainly done by Mr. Gilmore, Mr. Abbott hav- 
ing revised and modified the notes according to his own 
views for Mr. Gilmore’s consideration, who in all such 
cases adopted the suggestion. The book will be found 
specially helpful as furnishing a connected story of our 
Lord’s earthly life, giving its incidents and teachings in 
their chronological order, and so presenting in a single 
survey the whole wonderful story. The notes are dis- 
tinctively helpful. They representa Christian scholarship 
which finds illumination und suggestive interpretation in 
a far wider field than that occupied by the commentators 
alone, and accordingly literature in general has been 
drawn upon for whatever light it can throw on the sacred 
text. ‘*The heart of the Bible is the life of Christ; for 
that all the Old Testament is a preparation; of that all the 
Epistles are an interpretation.”” These words, from the 
preface which Mr. Abbott writes for the book, express the 
spirit in which the work was undertaken, and explain the 


| this book will be specially useful 








success with which it has been accomplished. To those 
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who wish to familiarize themselves with any «pecial por 

tion of Christ's life, who desire, for instance, to follow 
bim step by step through the experiences of l’assion Week, 
and to such are aux 

ious to read in unbroken narrative the history of the Mas 

ter, #0 as to gain a single sharply defined impression of 
his character and career, it will be invaluable. 


Christian Institutions: Essays on Ecclesiastical Sub 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of West 
minster. (Charles Scribner's Sons. This volume of 
ersays, seventeen in number, consists of papers some if 
not all of which have heretofore been published in Eng 
lish reviews, They discuss such themes as Baptism, the 
Eucharist, Absolution, the Clergy, the Litany, the Creed, 
the Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandments. In all these 
discossions the breadth and ecclesiastical liberality of the 
Dean, and a certain esthetic spirituality of tone character 
istic of all his writings, are observable. Dean Stanley is 
a curious admixture of the spiritual and the rationalistic. 
He neither stops, on the one hand, with those superficial 
views of church life which endeavor to satisfy the renson 
and the mere esthetic taste, nor does he recognize, on the 
other, that profound spiritual experience, which bas given 
both to high churchism and to mysticism their hold on the 
human mind. His scholarship as well as bis philosophy is 
broad rather than profound, and his style characterized 
rather by literary skill and esthetic taste than by spiritual 
insight or spiritual fervor. This book will prove stimulat- 
ing, he)pful and liberalizing, and, like the writings of the 
same author which have preceded it, will help to guide 
the public mind toward a profounder faith in the future 
than that of the past—guiding it perhaps more successfully 
because the author does not live so far in the future as to 
be lost to the sight of the present. 


jects. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The annual volume of Appleton’s Cyclopedia for 1880 
is about ready. 

—A second volume of “ Hours with the Bible,” by Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie, is in press in London. 

—Gen. Lew Wallace, author of the ‘‘ Fair God” and 
‘Ren Hur,” declines with thanks the mission to Paraguay 
and Uraguay. 

—Professor Blackie’s strangely liberal lecture on “‘ The 
Christian Sabbath ”’ is about to be issued in cheap pamphlet 
form by Wheeler, King & Co., of Edinburgh. 

—I. K, Funk & Co., of this city, announce “authorized” 
cheap editions of the Revised New Testament, to be 
printed at the Oxford and Cambridge presses, England. 

—An agent of the British Museum at work near Nine- 
veh and Babylon has unearthed a valuable collection of 
iascriptions, in both the Cuneiform and Hieratic character. 

—Tne *‘ Longfellow Birthday Book” is going fast. Four 
thousand copies have been printed for the American 
market, and Routledge, of London, bas ordered 2,000 copies 
for England. 

—Miss Amelia B. Edwards’s ‘ Lord Brackenbury ” is 
going into a fourth edition in order to take its place in 
Hurst & Blackett’s ‘‘ Standard Library.” A French trans- 
lation of it is also under way. 

—A little collection of essays on the Kindergarten, lately 
read before the London Froebel Union, have been pub- 
lished by Sonneschein & Allen, and deserves the atten- 
tion of all interested in the system. 

—It is announced that the title of the corporation hereto- 
fore known as Scribner & Co. is to be changed to The Cen- 
tury Company, and tbat ‘‘ Scribner’s Monthly ” may, after 
an interval, be called ‘‘ The Century.”’ 

—Mr. Charles Marvin, in his new book, “ Merv,’’ on 
Russia in Asia, makes the rather grave statement that 
a secret treaty exists between Russia and England where- 
by the former is to let the latter alone in India. 

—‘'Scribner’s Monthly ” for May isto have an article 
on Jenny Lind by Sir Jules Benedict, and ** Harper's” tor 
the same month, one on George Eliot, by C. Kegan Paul, 
the London publisher, the latter illustrated with a por- 
trait sketch. 

—Mr. Horace E, Scudder has written a life of Noah 
Webster, the lexicographer, for Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
new series of ‘‘ American Men and Women of Letters.’’ 
The author of Webster’s Dictionary was a man of words, 
if not of letters. 

—Archbishop Trench, Lord Houghton and Hon. James 
Russell Lowell are the judges for the poetical competition 
in honor of Calderon. The manuscripts are to be handed 
in in London this week, and the prize is a gold medal of an 
intrinsic value estimated at £13. 

—The Library of the University of Heidelberg bas lately 
recovered three important Greek manuscripts, which had 
been lost for a period of upward of 250 years. They had 
been lent, it seems, about 1620, to a professor at Wittenburg, 
and were not returned, but forgotten. 

—The Rev. S. A. Brooke's new **Sermons’’ ure ready 
at Geo. H. Ellis’s. Boston; of interest because of the au- 
thor’s recent change of ecclesiastical base. ‘‘ Faith and 
Freedom ’’ is their title; and an introduction by Mr. 
Edwin D, Mead givesan account of Mr. Brooke’s life. 

—Thbe only satisfactory likeness of George Eliot which 
exists is a crayon of the head, drawn in 1867 by Mr. Fred- 
erick Burton, and is now being etcbed by M. Rajon, pot 
for publication, but for a few personal friends of the de- 
ceased writer. Mr. Cross, however, that the public may 
possess a true likeness of his wife, bas given permission to 
the proprietors of ‘*Scribner’s Monthly ” to reproduce the 
etching in an early number of their magazine. All other 
portraits, except ope by Mr, Laurence, which it is not pro- 

posed to engrave, were taken without George Elivt’s con- 
sent, and are not merely not authorized but strongly eon 
demned by Mr. Cross. 
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A SUGGESTIVE CONTRAST. 

I was very much interested in the letter 
from Laicus on women’s doing household 
work. Itis often said (and it is meant asa 
reproaci to the men) that women in Ger- 
many have to do so much work. The same 
ought to be said of all women on the conti- 
nent of Europe, I exclude the English 
because I do not know anything about them. 
Now, from all that I have been able to ob- 
serve in this country, I should state most 
emphatically, that women in the same sta- 
tion of life do the same amount of work in 
both countries, if they do at all their duty. 
The difference is that here they are ashamed 
of working, and do it secretly, while in 
Germany they do it openly, and take rather 
a good deal of pride init. While it may 
happen bere that a lady will attribute her 
own cooking to an imaginary cook, a Ger- 
man lady will keep a good cook and pretend 
that she prepared herself all the good dishes 
you see on her table. The custom, or if you 
will have it, the tone of society in Germany 
is for working; here it is against it. There 
is much pretence on both sides, as [ have 
said already, but the pretence of not doing 
what in many cases is so apparent a duty, 
Seems to me especially absurd, and it is 
doing immense harm to one large class of 
Americans. I mean to farmers’ wives. They 
luok so haggard, so worn-out, pale and dis- 
tressing, especially if I compare them with 
the healtby, robust looks of ‘European peas- 
antry; and I have long accounted for their 
dejected and miserable appearance from 
their habit of doing all their work in doors, 
windows and doors barred and closely shut, 
so that nobody can see them at work. Ger- 
man farmers’ wives will wash and iron and 
peal their potatoes and clean their vegetables 
out in the yard, if weather and season per- 
mit, and will do other out-door work, that 
gives them healthy exercise; all which a 
farmer’s wife here has or ought to do, but 
she will rather make herself miserable than 
give up appearances. How desolate and 
forlorn an American farm looks compared 
witb the joy ful bustle of work that is contin- 
ually going on around a German peasant 
house! You may pass by a farm a hundred 
times and vever see a human being, certain- 
ly not a woman. I wish that this was other- 
wise, or else that I was mistaken about it 
altogether. 8. 


LANDMARKISM. 

I have a friend, a young Baptist minister 
who bas been lately called to a church in U 
linois, but cannot be installed because he 
believes ** Landmarkism ’’—the faith of the 
other ten ministers of the diocese—to be al- 
lied to heresy. As I understand the Bible, 
it reads, ‘‘ He that believes and is baptized 
shall be saved.’’ But these Baptist high 
ehurchists go farther and say he that be- 
lieves aud is baptized by a baptized person 
only, shall be saved; i. e., the baptism is 
only valid when the qualifications of the ad- 
ministrator of the rite are indisputable. 
How can the belief or faith, or lack of 
either, in this last-pamed prrson affect the 
value of the rite when received by afbeliev- 
ing soul, [ would ask? Yr. 

In our judgment there is no Scriptural 
authority whatever for the notion that 
any kind of baptism is essential to sal- 
vation, or that any particular form of ad- 
ministration is essential to compliance 
with the spirit of all that the New Testa- 
ment calls for in baptism; or that any 
qualification is required in the person 
administering it, except reverence and 
sincerity; or any other qualification in 
the person receiving it than genuine re- 
pentance for sin and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ as a Saviour from sin. The 
question whether an unbaptized person 
can lawfully administer baptism is a dis- 
puted question in the Baptist denomina- 
tion. We believe that all other denom- 
inations, including the Roman Catholic, 
make the validity of the baptism depend 
upon the character of the one whois bap- 
tized, not upon the qualifications of the 
baptizer. 


Editor of the Christian Union : 

Thanks, Mr. Editor, for your appreciative 
notice of the Rev. Edward Judson’s pro- 
posed mission in lower New York. Must 
not the cburch continue to look to individu 
al conviction, impulse and enterprise, rather 

han to existing .corporations, for needed 
ss angelisms and missions¢ The Jewish 


the great religious reformation inaugurated 
by Christ. The Papacy antagonized the 
freedom, spirituality and promise of} the 
great Reformation which began in the six- 
teenth century. No ecclesiastical court or 
council heralded modern missions, the 
grandest enterprise of the century. Each 
new departure in this great enterprise is 
traced to some heroic, personal endeavor. 
Adoniram Judson was the pioneer of the 
missions of American Baptists to the 
heathen. Oucken commenced their mis- 
sion in Germany and Wieberg in Sweden. 
From personal conviction, without the 
consent or aid of any corporation, Muller 
has developed one of the greatest philan- 
thropies of our time. Without the support 
of any missionary board, Moody has intro- 
duced a new and hopeful order of evangel- 
ism in this country and in England. No 
existing society adequately provides for the 
present religious movement in Italy or 
France. Individual deputations reporting 
individual evangelism are necessary to as- 
sure and concentrate the interest of our 
churches. A missionary society, though 
organized for the spiritual husbandry of 
New York, rejected the peculiar methods of 
the Rev. Edward Judson’s proposed mission | 
and made it necessary for him to venture 
upon his own plans and the promise of in- 
dividual support. W. N. EVERTS. 


TRUE TO ITS NAME. 
Messrs. Editors: 

I take this opportunity to say that I have 
had Tbe Christian Union from the first. I 
was attracted by the name, which it has in 
my judgment ever been true to, and there 
is no other paper, secular or religious,'that I 
would be willing to take in its place. 

Yours truly, S. T. fT. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr. James T. Fields is seriously ill. 
—Colorado wants laborers for her rail- 
roads, 

—Canada enjoyed a series of snow-storms 
last week. 

—Lord Beaconsfield is still weak, but de- 
cidedly better. 

—Tnhe oldest man in Ohio died last week 
at the age of 125. 

—Herdic cabs and vans are to be intro- 
duced into this city. 

—Senator Voorhees is the authority on 
etiquette in the Senate. 

—The obelisk continues to be one of the 
attractions of the Park. 

—A young man in Newark has been ar- 
rested for banging himself. 

—Lieu: -Gov. Hoskins is very ill. 
recovery is considered doubtful. 

—Alexander H. Stephens is one of the 
most popular men in Washington. 

—Yankton, Dakota Territory, was under 
water part of the tims last week. 

—The jury in the ‘‘Seawanhaka ” case 
failed to agree and were discharged. 

—Tne New York Ophthalmic Hospital 
held its 29th commencement April 7th. 

—Charles Bradlaugh bas been re elected 
to the House of Commons from Northamp- 
ton. 

—William Tyndale is to have a memorial 
statue on the Thames embankment in Lon- 
don. 

—It is now said that the King of Italy will 
form a cabinet out of the party of the 
Right. 

—There is considerable agitation in Eng- 
land about representation at the Monetary 
Conferences. 

—Tre Isle of Manis the first section of 
the British Empire to confer the franchise 
upon women, 

--Lord Carlingford, an old-fashioned 
Whig, succeeds the Duke of Argyle in the 
English ministry. 

—Thurlow Weed proposes a subscription 
for the sufferers in Scio, and puts his own 
name down for $500. 

—Mrs. S. E. Pressier celebrated her 100th 
birthday in the town of Plattekill, Ulster 
Co., N. Y., April 5th. 

—There is a pretty lively contest in Tam- 
many Hali, and Mr. Kelly’s empire is 
said to be in some danger. 

—New York is beset with ghosts this sea- 
son. Another specter has recently appeared 
in East Twenty-sixth Street. 

—James Buell, President of the United 
States Life Insurance Co., died in this city 
April 4th, at the age of sixty. 

—Floods are reported in Spain. From 
the towers of the Cathedral of Seville the 
country looks like a vast lake. 


His 





—Captain Boycott, who has unconsciously 


a verb, is visiting in this country. 

—The proposition to refund the debt of 
Elizabeth, N. J., at four per cent. does not 
meet with favor among the taxpayers. 

—Massachusetts is getting so far away 
from the era of Butlerism that she is even 
talking about Col. Higginson for Governor. 
—The Irish Home Rulers are getting into 
debt on account of their political opera- 
tions, and Mr. Parnell is asking for funds. 

—A New York stockholder of the broken 
Glasgow bank will be obliged to pay $100, - 
000, or twenty times the par value of his 
stock, 

—The President will attend the com- 
mencement at Williams College early in 
July, and is expected at Newport later in 
the month. 

—Mr. Hamilton Cole,a young lawyer of 
this city, bought the Gutenberg Bible at the 
sale of the Brinley hbrary in this city, last 
week, for 38,000. 

—Postmaster-General James, leaving 
political bargaining to political tricksters, 
has promptly set about the reorganization 
of his department. 

—John McCullough, the tragedian, was 
entertained at a farewell dinner at Del- 
monico’s April 4th, by a large number of 
personal] frieuds and actors. 

—A meeting in favor of Indian education 
was held in Boston April 5th, at which ad- 
dresses were made by President Eliot, Gen. 
Armstrong and Phillips Brooks. 

— The French exploration party connected 
with the Trans-Sahara Railway in Africa 
were surprised south of Hairer by a warlike 
tribe of natives and nearly annihilated. 
—The Army of Tennessee celebrated its 
reunion at Cincinnati last week; Gen. 
Sherman unveiling the statue of McPher- 
son, and ex-President Hayes delivering the 
oration. 

—Senator Hoar has improved on the old 
definition of the Bourbon Democrat by al- 
tering the ancient phrase to ‘“*a man who 
never learns anything and forgets a great 
deal.’’ 

—People who are bebind the scenes and 

know the real cause of opposition to the 
Street Cleaning bill at Albany, are begin- 
ning to think that politics and dirt are 
synonymous. 
—The University boat race from Putney 
to Mortlake on the Thames was rowed April 
8th, and won by the Oxford crew by four 
Jengths. The weather was fine, the crowd 
immense and the race spirited. 

—The General Term of the Supreme 
Court io this city bas decided that $15,000 
is a reasonable compensation for whatever 
amusement a street-car conductor can find 
in throwing a boy upon a car track. 

—A fire in a building connected with St. 
Joseph's Orphan Asylum, in this city, im- 
periled ninety young children last Friday 
night, but the coolness and courage of the 
sisters in charge prevented any loss of life. 

—Woman’s suffrage in Indiana has made 
a point by the adoption of a joint resolution 
by the Legislature of that State submitting 
an amendment to the Constitution giving 
women the right to vote at all State elec- 
tions. 

—An attempt to blackmail a wealthy He- 
brew of this city ended in the death of one 
of the gang, Sagert by name, last week. It 
is to be hoped that all concerned in this in- 
famous conspiracy to extort money will 
meet just punishment. 

—Matthew and John Gay Vassar are 
about to put up a building in Poughkeepsie 
for the Literary and Scientific Societies of 
the town. (The two are to be united.) A lot 
has been selected. The building will contain 
a museum, auditorium, and small labora- 
tory. 

—It now appears, says Mr. Mason, the 
United States consul at Basle, that it was 
a French pig that caused the scare about 
American pork in France. The ‘ Tri- 
bune ”’ thinks this vindicates the American 
pig, and lays the French pig under an obli- 
gation to apologize. 

—Mr. Gladstone’s budget, presented in 
the House of Commons last week, seems to 
have been as ‘‘ magical’’ as those which 
first secured him fame. Among other im- 
portant features is the provision for ex- 
tinguishing $300,000,000 of the national 
indebtedness. 

—New Yorkers ought to bave the sympa- 
thy of the whole country. For the last 
three weeks they have returned every night 
from their vocations begrimed almost past 

recognition by their most intimate family 
connections. Between the dirt and the in- 
terdict on the use of Croton our condition is 
sad indeed. 





—Cousin Amy: “%o you haven't made 


going to be when you grow up, Bobby?” 
Bobby : * Well, yes! I don’t exactly know 
what it’s called, you know, but it’s living in 
the country, and keeping lots of horses and 
dogs, and all that.’’ (Bobby's papa is a 
Curate, with £200 a year).—{Punch. 

—The island of Scio, or Chios, lying in 
the Agean Sea, not more than eight miles 
distant from the west coast of Asia, has 
again attained sad prominence by ¢ terrible 
earthquake, Sunday, April 3d, a series of 
severe shocks demolished many houses, seri- 
ously damaged almost every edifice and de- 
stroyed from 3,000 to 5,000 of the population. 
—FPater ; “Now, my boy, I’ve been mak- 
ing my will, and I’ve left a very large prop- 
erty in trust for you. I merely wish to ask 
you if you’ve any suggestion to offer?” 
Sam: ‘Well, [ don’t know that I have, sir, 
unless—hum”’—( Ponders. )—‘‘ Quesh’n is—as 
things go nowadays, wouldn’t it be better 
to leave the property to the other f’llar. 
and—ah—’ppoint me the trustee?’—{Punch, 
—Brooklyn people sleep well, whatever 
their consciences may be. The jewelry 
store of William Wise, with an entirely 
open front illuminated with gas, was en- 
tered, a safe blown open, and $5,000 worth 
of property removed without interruption 
early Sunday morning. The police showed 
their usual presence of mind by their cus- 
tomary absence of body. 

—Lord Beaconsfield made an amusing mis- 
take the other day as, buried in thought, he 
entered the House of Lords. He abstract- 
edly strolled up to the Ministerial bench and 
was about to take his old seat as leader of 
the House when he recognized Earl Gran- 
ville already in possession. He imme- 
diately retired, and skirting the table took 
the seat opposite. The mistake created 
great merriment, Lord Beaconstield himself 
heartily joining in the laughter. 

—As a specimen of the wit which the 
readers of The Christian Union escape by 
reading it in preferefce to some other re- 
ligious journals, we submit the following 
from an exchange: ‘‘ Even the ‘Interior’ 
intimates that Dr. Howard Crosby does not 
drink. Does it not see that if this be true 
he promotes intemperance, on his own show- 
ing ? Total abstinence increases intemper- 
ance, quoth he. His friends bint, though 
we observe none dare say outright, that be 
is an abstinent, therefore he is not only 
false to his own position, but is guilty of in- 
creasing intemperance.”’ 

—Victor Hugo, who, it must not be for- 
gotten, is a Senator, had a flattering recep- 
tion from bis Republican friends when on 
his birthday he took his seat in the Senate. 
They rusbed toward him cheering and 
shaking his hands, and when they had been 
quieted a little he said: ‘I did not expect 
this ovation, which has deeply moved me. 
In fact, I am so affected that I cannot find 
words to express my gratitude. Thank 
you, profoundly, for this mark of esteem 
and affection.’’ On resuming business Mr. 
Leon Say, the President, said : ‘‘ Genius has 
taken its seat. The Senate has applaud- 
ed, and it will now continue its delibera- 
tions.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
it the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
awknowledged in ita earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in thia respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases.) 


T. Y. Crowe. & Co., 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 
By the 








“Cyclopedia of Religious Poetry.” 
Rev. E. Foster, D.D. 

‘** Dora’s Boy.’’ By Mrs. Ellen Ross. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 

‘* Practical Phonics.’ By E. V. De Graff. 

Ginn & HEATH, Boston, Mass. 

Shakespeare’s ‘*‘Cwsar’ and ‘ Hamlet.” 
Harvard Edition. Vol. 4. 

Lee & SHEPARD, Boston. 

** Handbook of English Synonyms.” 
J. Campbell. 
compendium. 

‘The Reading Club, or Handy Speaker.” By 
Geo. M. Baker. A selection of pieces available 
for reading. 

“The Legend of Thomas Didymus.” By 
James Freeman Clarke. A story of the life of 
Christ. 

“Advance Readings aud Recitations.” By 
A. B. Fletcher. 

8. C. Griees & Co., Chicago. 

‘*Robertson’s Living Thoughts.’ By Kerr 
Boyce Tupper. A collection of suggestive pas- 
sages from the sermons of Robertson. 

“Victor Hugo.” By A. Barbou. An enthust- 
astic and readable biograpby of the French 
poet. 


By L. 
An excellent and useful little 


E. Cuaxtow & Co., Philadelphia. 





* Swedenborg Library,’ By B, F, Barrett, 








Aprn |! ‘18, 1881. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Pres_y BLaxisTon, Philadelphia. 

‘What Every Mother Should Know.” By 

Edward Ellis, M.D. 
Gro. Munro, 17 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 

‘*Robert Falconer.”” By George Macdonald. 

“One of Them.”’ By Charles Lever. 

**Memoirs of Barry Lyndon.” By W. M. 
Thackeray. 

‘* Mother Moliy.”” By Frances M. Peard. 

* His Little Mother.” By Miss Mulock. 

**Into the Sbade.”’ By May C. Hay, 
Ropert CARTER & Bros., 530 Broadway, New 

York 

* Boys and Girls Playing.” 
D.D. 

‘*Leaders of Men.’ By H. A. Page. 

FowLer & WELLS, 753 Broadway, New York. 


By John C., Ryle, 


‘*How We Feed the Baby.” By C. E. Page, 
M.D 
Henry Horr & Co., 12.E. 23d St., New York. 


‘Buried Alive; or, Ten Years in Siberia.” 
By F. Dostoyeffsky. 
MAGAZINES. 

New Church Independent, The Southern Pul- 
pit, The Art Interchange, Penn Monthly, New 
Jerusalem, Barnes’s Educational 

Music. 

‘*“March Galop; “Alpine Waltz.’ (D. E. 

Evans, Hinsdale, Mass.) 








NEW PUBLICATOINS. 








‘Dr. Calderwood’s Lectures. 


Lectures on the Relations of Science and 
Religion. By HgENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 12mo. 

Price, $1.75. 





When these Lectures were being deliv- 
ered in this city, before the Students and 
Faculty of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, the N. ¥, ** Observer’’ said of the 
lecturer: ‘* His learning is ample. He 
has a mind of remarkable penetration 
and acuteness, with such a judicial 
calmness and poise that he not only per- 
ceives intuitively the relations of truth, 
but he weighs evidence candidly and re- 
ports the conclusion with fairness and 
precision, Such a man is trained and 
armed for the conflict of the present day. 
Heis not afraid of truth, He loves it and 
delights in teaching it.’’ 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 
1. Christianity and Positivism. By Pr. 
te ee $1.75 
2. “oe and Science. By Dr. 
Peabo ee » 1% 
3. Nature ro | the Bible. “By Dr. Dawson 1.75 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Madge Marland: An Every Day Cirl 


Bv LAURA FRANCIS, Acharming picture of home 
life, and of the cevelopment of a circle of voung la- 
dies into a happy and symmetrical lite. 12mo, 20 pp 
4cuts. $1.25. 


Theo and Hugo. 

By MARY B. WYLI A delightful story tor boys 
and girls, showing that concern tor the welfare of all 
around usis both manly and Christian, l6mo. 319 
pp. 4cuts. $1.10 


Marjorie’s Good Year. 
By Miss 8. M. SWETT. A wholesome and interest 





ing narrative for young people. l6mo. 246 pp 
cuts. 
Miss Benedict’s Way. 

By Mrs.C BE.K. DAVIS. Showing what a tountain 


of — a benevolent lite will prove. 237 pp. 3 
cuts. 


Forestville Sheaves. 

By Miss C. M. TROWBRIDGE. The story ot village 
lite, well told, and exemplifying the luxury of doing 
good. l6émo. 191 pages. 3cuts. 8) cents 


Hours with Cirls. 

By Mrs. M. E. SANGSTER. A choice gift-book for 
young ladies, tull of sensible suggestions as to all 
that concerns them. l6mo. 162 pages, 75 cents. 


The Person of Christ. 

By PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D., LL. D. Revised by the 
author. It shows that the Person ot Christ is the 
great central miracle of history,and the strongest 
evidence of Christianity. l6mo. 285 pages. $1 


One Hour a Week. 
By FAITH LATIMER. A Bible narrative for each 
Sabbath inthe year. l6mo. 252 pp. Scuts. 75 cts. 


Jesus Upon Earth. 

By FAITH TIMER. The Bible story of our Lord's 
life on earth, tor young children, by one who knows 
and loves them. l6mo. 1% pages. Scuts. 6 cents. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y., 52 Bromfield St. 
Boston, 1512 Chestnut ®t., Philadelphia, 
5 State St... Kochester, 50 Madison St., 

Chicago. 75 757 Market L Sites San Franciece. 


Foster's New ( Ugelopedia ‘of Postical Illustrations, 


(Second series.) &vo, cloth, $5.°0; sheep, $6.00 
With a = ihe authors, general textual and topical 
indaxes to the whole series. 

This book is the poets’ commentary on the most 
interesting historical passages of the Bible. Thirty- 
four thousand copies of the preceding voiumes have 
been sold, and the demand tor this volume, which is 
a natural and necessary completion of the others, 
must be correspondingly large. oor) 
THOMAS ¥. CROWELL & CO ,74 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Close of the Sixty-Second Volume. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY 


CONTAINS: 


GEORGE ELIOT. 

By C. K&GAn PauL. With Portrait and other 
lliustraiionos—inciuding pictures of the 
drawing-room at the Priory in which 
George Eliot held her receptions, of her 
Grave, ete. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 

By M. D. Conway. Containing important 
reminiscences, as related by Carlyle in 
conversation with Mr. Conway. 

With Eight Illustrations. 
ATHENS. 

By Prof. MekkiILL EDWARDS GATES. 

vith T'weive Lilustrations. 


DECORATIVE POTTERY OF CINCINNATI, 
By Mrs. AARON F. PERRY. 
With Twenty lliustrations. 


CAMP LOU 
By MARc Cook. Showing the sanitary advan- 
tages of the Lake St. Regis region of the 
Adirondacks to consumptive invalids. 
With Eigat Illustra‘ionos. 


MUSIC AND MUSIC ANS IN NEW YORK. 

By FREDERICK A. NAST. With portraits of 
Theodore Toomas, L. Damrosch, Gerster, 
Cam panini, Annie Louise Cary, Arthur 8. 
Sullivan, Ciara Louise Keliogg, Dudley 
Buck, ape = Kummel, 8. B. Mills, Wil- 
heimj, Reményi and Miss Thursby. 


THE INDIAN GIRL. 
Shirlaw’s Painting, e: graved by Krueli: 
Poem by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


with 


ANNE. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. The 
best serial story by an American author 
ever pubiished. 


A LAODICEAN, 
A Serial Novel. By THOMAS HARDY. 


THE RETURN MESSAGE. 
By Epwarb Everett HALE. The sbortest 
love-siory ever contributed toa magaziue. 


THE UNEXPECTED PARTING OF THE 
KEAZLEY TWINS. A Humorous Georgia 
Sketch. By h. M. JOHNSTON. 

THE SPEAKER’S RULING. 
BY GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 
POEMS. 
By T. AH. Rosertson, E. 8. PHELPS, M. E, 


SANGSTER, NOKA PERRY and ROSE TERRY 
COOKE. 


FRONTISPIECE: 
An lilustration by ABBEY OF 
Poem, | Held Love 8 Head.’ 
EDITOR’S EASY C HAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER, 


HERRICK’'S 





“ Harper’s”’ is the leading magazine of the 
country, by the prerogaiive of age and circu- 
latiou.—[(N. Y. Suo. 

itis as much an American institution as our 
Constitution. It bas known how to cater not 
only to the general public, but to a special 
class of educated readers. Its literature, pro- 
vided by the best writers at home and abroad, 
has done as much as anything else to devel- 
op our tastes in the right direction.—{N. Y. 
Times. 

People who dislike the superlative degree 
shouid not talk about “ Harper’s Magazice. 
It reaily secmns _ A every number were the 
best yet.—(N. Y. World. 

A pecfect panorama in its pictures, which 
are veautiful specimens of work, noticeably 
fine for their artistic grace and their excel- 
lent scenic effec s.—| Hartford Courant. 

It would be difficult to find anything more 
delighttul,tohan “* Harper's Magazine.’’--| Bos 
ton Advertiser. 

“Harper’s Magazine” leads all the other 
monthhies in typographical beauty.—[N. Y. 
Mail. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.. .$4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ° ere 
HARPER'S BAZAR, © oocn ee 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 1.50 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
a weekiy pubiication, containing works of 
Travel, Biography, History, Fiction, and 
Poetry, at prices ranging from 10 to 25 
cents per number. Full liat of Harper's 
Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to HARPER & 
_ BROTHERS. 

2” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of 
Nine Cente. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


APPLETONS’ 


HOME BOOKS. 


A New Series of New Hand-Volumes at low 
price, devoted to all Subjects pertaining 
to Home and the Household. 





NOW READY: 

BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. 
HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. Illus’d. 
IN, PREPARATION: 

THE HOME GARDEN. 
HOME GROUNDS. 
AMENITIES OF HOME. 
HEALTH AT HOME. 


Other volumes to follow. 





The volumes will in some instances be illus 
trated. Bouné in cloth, flexible, with illu 
minated design. W2mo. Price, 60cen's each. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 & 5 BOND 8T., NEW YORK. 


“FOR ORGANISTS!” 


ORGAN GEMS. ($2.50.) By F.L. DAVENPORT 

ORGAN SKLECTIONS, ($1.0) By PETERS 

BATISTE'S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. $2.:0 

BATISTE’sS LAST COMPOSITIONS. $2.0 

ORGANIST’S RELIANCE. (10 Nos., each 
$1.25. Complete $6) By EUGENE THAYER 

ZUNDEL’S ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPO- 
SITIONS. ($1.25.) 

In these six well-made books will be found a very 
large number of voluntaries, some classical, some 
new and tight, butall good. Organists will be glad 
to use the ionger ones intact, and to adopt the shorter 
compositions as themes from which to vary 








Billee Taylor, price reduced io 50 cents 
Olivette, price reauced to WD cents 


JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR HARMONY. 


($1.00... By A. N. JOHNSON. “The best book in 
the world’’ (tor its object), was the commendation 
bestowed by an enthusiastic pupil on a ‘ormer book 
by the same author. However thit may be. this is 
his newest treatise,and can hardly be exceliea for 
plainness of explanation, ease and thoroughness. It 
does not attempt Counterpoint, or any ot the higher 
probiems of composition ; but confines itself to 
those things that every organist, every good player, 
and every composer ot “the people’s music,”’ ought 
t° know. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 
C.H DITSON & co., 843 Broadway, N. Y 
We advise every Sunday-School in 

search of a New Song Book 
to examine 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


SOME OF THE RICHEST AYMNS IN THE 
LANGUAGE, SEr TO BEAUTIFUL 
MELODIES BY THE ABLEST WRITERS 
OF SACRED SONG, ARE FOUND IN 
THUS COLLECTION. 

It contains 32 pages in excess of the usu- 
al number in books of its class, and em- 
braces 239 Hymns and 170 Tunes, at the 
old popular price, $30 per 100 copies in 
board covers. 


A Specimen, in Paper Cover, sent on receipt of 
25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
76 East Ninth Street. New York. 








Attention! ! Sunday-Schools, 
[27°48 pages of the richest gems of 


S.S. songs have been added to S. W. 
Straub’s Popular 8. 8. singing book, 
RICHE: 


MORNING ccct'eees 
5 
hath eusor! LIGHT! 


$3.60 PER DOZEN 


SWEETEST 
— 


rhis places it far above all others in the Quan- 
tity and Quality o! both Words and oe 


It is printed trom large, clear type on page 


ONE-FOURTH LA RGER 
Than those of other S. 8. Singing Books. 


al would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adopt 
ANY other book before examining the 


MORNING LIGHT! 


The addition ALONE is worth the price of 
the Book. 


Specimen pages free. Don’ttail to send us 25 cents 
and receive by return mail a sample copy of this 


Most Superior Book. 
The Root & Sons Music Co., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Us SS8UED.—ROPER’S ENGINEER'S 
HANDY BOOK. Containing a full exolanation of 
the Steam Engine Indicator and its 





mo, 675 pages 


tages to Engineers and Steaw Users. 
F E. hiladelp is 


Price, $3.50. CLAXTON 4 CO., 


L.PRANC & CO.’s 


EASTER CARDS FOR 1881. 


NEW EASTER EGGCARDS, 
EASTER DOVE, 
EASTER CHARIOT. 
EASTER BOAT, 


These Cards can also be bad with 


RICH SILK FRINGE AND TASSELS. 


NEW BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


EASTER CARDS. 


FINE ASSORTMENT. 
REDUCED PRICES, 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 


pcre Post Office veenad swesdeay. N. Ss 


EASTER CARDS. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





PRANG'’S. 
DE LA BU ES. AND 
Re HT WAR 
Art NE BASTER CARDS, 


J. LEACH, 86 Nassau St.. N.Y 


EVENING POST ESSAYS 
IN REVIEW OF 


té 
THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS,” 
BY 
Philip Schaff, D.D., 
Prot. Caspar Wistar Hodge, 
Henry ©. Potter, D.D., 
David H. Wheeler, D.D., 
Richard Ss. Storrs, D.D., 
T. W. Chambers, D.D.., 
Rev. Jebn W. Chadwick, 
James Freeman Clarke, 
John Cotton Smith, D.D 
Mark Hopkins, D.D., an 
Noah Porter, D.D,. 


Of the eleven papers nine represent what 
is called the orthodox school of theology, 
while one of them comes from a conserva- 
tive Unitarian, and one from a liberal and 
radical that denomination. 
Taken together they give the several con- 


member of 


temporaneous views of the questions which 
are presented by the work of Dr. Oort, 
Dr. Hooykaas and Dr. and the 
volume which contains them will naturally 


Kuenen, 


engage the attention of persons who have 
followed the discussion in ‘‘ The Evening 


Post” and of many readers besides. 


We do not know of any single book which 
so effectually answers the end of meeting the 
rationalistic unbelief of to-day as does this. 

tis deserving of the widest possible circula- 
tion and of a carefui study. — [Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant 


1 Vol. Octavo Cloth, red edges, wide margins 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 
Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


price. 


THE EVENING POST, 
Broadway, Corner of Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


a PECIAL NOTICE.—To the lost trites of the 
House of Israel scattered abroad among the Gen- 
tile Churches of all sects and denominations 


“ The Flying Roll,” 


God's last message to man for the ing athering of 
Israel, compiled into a series of sermons for the Gen 
tile Churches. Sermon I, bound in cloth. Price, 68 
cts.; mailed, 74 cts.; cloth, gilt. 3) cts.; mailed, 86 cts. 
For sale at Brentaao’ 8, 39 Union Square: Burnton’ 8, 92 





4th Ave. : Phillips & Hunt, 8% Broadway; E Easton, 
55 W. 10th St.; T. B. Ventres, #2 Court St., Brook! 
R. Chip, 88 "Broad St. Newark, N. J.:; and ot oo 


Bookstores. The public are earnc stly inv ited to press 
into the work of the ‘ Flying Roll 
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LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. 
By Jutia P. Boynton. 
= ! now I can forget the day, 
« And feed awhile my happy eyes 
On opal melting into gray 
Where the last sunlight fading lies. 





How sped the hours: I murmur not, 
Tempest and cloud must e’er abide; 
But this is straightway all forgot 
If there be light at eventide. 


O sunset page of red and gold! 

From morn till noon, from noon, | wait 
To trace in thee, full clearly told, 

A message bright, illuminate. 


In the dim gloaming, shapes of earth 
Fade into mist, and sink and fall. 

Treasures of time seem little worth, 
And the great promise, more than all. 


{t is but early morning now, 
And youthful visions earthly run, 
Find all too many things below, 
Edged round with radiance by the sun. 


But, as the evening shadows lower, 
May the sweet habit yet control; 

May the same strong, mysterious power 
Still guide the vision of my soul, 


Till, loftier drawn and skyward bent, 
I shall in every sense receive 

What the faint. earthly earnest meant, 
Shown in the west trom eve to eve. 








HATS AND BONNETS.* 


rTVHERE is no one article which has the power to so 

make or mar the perfection of a toilette as the 
hat which crowns it, and no other part of a woman’s 
dress is so difficult to select wisely. If one can atford 
to be extravagant only in one portion of a season’s 
outfit, by all means let it be in hats, for they have the 
place of honor in adorning the face and head, and a 
choice bonnet will give style and grace to an otherwise 
simple costume. Many of us have learned to our sor- 
row that some of the prettiest and most uncommon 
shapes are never to be found outside of those expen- 
sive establishments where the cheapest hats cost $20, 
and the prices climb from this to the most magnificent 
heights. French fingers seem to be specially skillful 
in changing the form of a bat and making of it some- 
thing quite different and much more pretty and becom- 
ing than it was originally. But from most of us im- 
ported bonnets are as far removed as any of our other 
ideals, and we are fortunate if we have skill and taste 
enough to imitate them, instead of being obliged to 
lower our standards. 

The two leading styles in bonnets this season are 
the small, close shapes, similar to those worn last win- 
ter, and the large poke bonnets, which remind us of 
those worn by our grandmothers. The Leghorn, Tus- 
can, and other fancy yellow straws are used almost 
exclusively. The lace braids, of which some of the 
small bonnets are made, are very open, and require a 
colored silk lining. Very pretty black bonnets are 
made of fine Dunstable straw and lace braid in stripes. 
Some of the shapes shown have coronet fronts, and 
the crowns are made entirely of flowers. Straw gimps 
and braids form part of the trimming on many bonnets, 
and soft silks and ribbons are used for folds and knots. 
Another novelty is the steel braid, which has the color 
and brilliancy of that metal. An exquisite imported 
bonnet of this kind was trimmed on the left side by a 
knot of dark olive velvet which held a bunch of flowering 
grasses and a short feather, both glittering with steel. 
The strings were of steel lace. Steel is also much used 
on bonnets combining different shades of soft gray. 
Designs wrought in steel beads on nett cover the 
crowns, and pins of cut steel, in various pretty shapes, 
hold the trimming. The shaded effécts which are so 
popular this season appear also on the bonnets in the 
flowers, feathers and ribbons with which they are 
adorned. Shaded nett is sometimes used for strings. 
On the most dressy bonnets the strings are of white 
French, Spanish, or other laces. For more general 
wear they are made of broad ribbons, in some of which 
the gayest colors appear, or of Surah satin doubled 
and run together on one edge and with the ends 
fringed and shirred. The brightest flowers are used 
sometimes in graceful sprays which droop on the left 
side of the bonnet, or again, they are massed around 
the crown. The edges are often finished with gilt, 
steel, jet or pearl beads, to harmonize with the other 
ornaments. On crape bonnets the beads are of the 
dull, lusterless jet, which are more appropriate than 
the brilliant cut ones. 

One lovely bonnet shown, of Tuscan straw, was 





*Thenke are returned to Aitken & Co., Donoghue & Co., 
Rothschild andjO Neill, for information. 





trimmed with a long ostrich plume, which combined a 
delicate pink with a yellow like the straw in its color- 
ing. It was fastened close about the crown, and 
drooped on the right side of the bonnet. Delicate 
pink roses were massed across the back, and the 
strings were of pale pink gauze. Another dainty bon- 
net was made entirely of plaitings of white lace, with 
tiny sprays of white lilacs appearing here and there 
through them. A large bunch of these flowers adorned 
the back, and the strings were of white lace. 

The large bonnets have shirrings of silk or satin in- 
side the brim, and a profusion of feathers on the out- 
side. One long feather or several of the shorter French 
plumes are used rather than tips. Flowers are rarely 
seen on the outside of these bonnets, though some- 
times a mass of delicate blossoms is put under one 
side near the face. 

Very few hats are shown at the openings, and most 
of them are large. There is a very pretty turban shape, 
and another the sides of which roll up against the 
crown, which are trimmed with shaded breasts and 
folds of silk or velvet, ana are pretty for traveling hats. 
The large hats, for dressy country wear, are generally 
of Leghorn straw and trimmed with soft plumes. If 
the brim turns up on one side, it is faced with dark 
velvet, finished on the edge with fancy straw braid. 
Small gilt pins with round heads are used to fasten up 
the brims of these hats in all sorts of irregular ways, 
and also to catch the loops of trimming. 

For shade hats and serviceable bonnets the rough 
straws are much used, and one new style of braid is 
well described by its name—‘‘ the porcupine.” These 
straws are black, white and colored; but the black 
ones seem to be the most stylish in the large shapes. 
The trimming on these is generally all black, relieved, 
perhaps, by a little gilt. It consists of a large drooping 
bow of wide ribbon a little left of the front, and two 
or three black ostrich plumes over the crown. Others 
are trimmed simply with a heavy silk cord and several 
silk pon-pons. O1e shape can be worn over the face for 
a shade hat, or back on the head like a poke bonnet, and 
has strings or not, as the wearer prefers. A small 
bonnet shape has the Marie Stuart point. The rough 
straws first shown are imported, and cost from $1.25 
to $2.00, according to the shape and size. Later in the 
season, as these are sold, they are replaced by domes- 
tic goods, which are not so light and fine, but less ex- 
pensive. 








GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER. 
Br XH. T: A. 

HE solemn fast of Good Friday, which from the 

earliest ages has been held in remembrance of the 
death of Christ, and the joyous festival of Easter to 
commemorate his resurrection, are extending a growing 
influence in our country. Let us take a glimpse of 
some of their old-time observances. 

The term Good Friday is comparatively of recent 
origin. The Saxons called it Long Friday on account 
of the long religious ceremonies of the day; then the 
word Holy was substituted, which is now given tothe 
entire week in which it occurs, and in more modern 
times the appellation Good took its place. 

In England it is one of only two days, Christmas 
being the other, when the shops are all closed and busi- 
ness wholly suspended. In Rome solemn ceremonies 
are observed in all the churches, but shops, public 
offices, places of business, picture galleries are open 
as usual; while in Presbyterian Scotland Roman 
Catholics shut their shops and abstain from all busi- 
ness. 

In old times Good Friday was celebrated in England 
with the same religious ceremonies as in other Cath- 
olic countries, the principal one being a representation 
of the death of the Saviour. A figure representing 
Christ on the cross was carried around tlie streets by 
the priests, who chanted mournful songs. Then it 
was laid onthe ground and the people gathered around 
it, worshiping the dead Christ. Finally the burial took 
place, amid torches, incense and flowers. 

Another ceremony, called the ‘‘ Tenebra,” was per- 
formed to symbolize the darkness and convulsions of 
nature at the crucifixion. In the darkened church 
fourteen candles were successively extinguished as 
fourteen psalms were sung, and when the last disap- 
peared various noises were heard to represent the 
earthquake and the rending of the rocks. 

It is not easy to ascertain how the ‘‘ hot cross 
buns’ made their appearance on this fast day. But 
so it was, and wonderful was the demand for them a 
century ago. A small, spiced bun, marked with a 
cross, appeared upon every breakfast table in London. 
was seen in the windows of every baker’s shop, and 
in every street the early morning cry was: 

‘* Hot cross buna, 
One a penny buns; two a penny bune ; 


One a penny, twoa penny 
Hot cross buns.” 


The streets were thronged with old men and young 





men, old women and young women, and children of 
all sizes, who made the air resound with this now famil- 
iar song. The English bakers vied with each other f-~ 
superiority in making these hot cross buns, and Chv.- 
sea gained the victory, having at one time two “ royal 
bun-houses,” where the King himself is said to have 
gone for the special purpose of eating them. But their 
fame has departed, and the excellence of the buns, as 
well as the demand for them, has greatly decreased. 

Many superstitions were attached to these buns by 
ignorant people, and in some houses a Good Friday 
bun wouli be suspended from the ceiling during the 
whole*year, kept there for ‘‘ good luck,” and it was 
devoutly believed that no fire could ever injure a house 
which held one of these suspended buns. 





Between sorrow and joy is but asingle day. The 
forty days of Lent having passed, the darkened Catho- 
lic churches lay aside the emblems of mourning and 
death with which Good Friday has clothed them, 
and bright sunlight, joyous music and beautiful flow- 
ers take their place. All over Christendom Easter 
Day is celebrated with peculiar rites of joy and glad- 
ness. 

From the earliest period of Christianity Easter was 
considered the Queen of Festivals. The primitive 
Christians saluted each other on the morning of that 
day with the greeting, ‘‘ Christ is risen;” and the re- 
turn salutation was, ‘‘ Christ is risen indeed.” 

In the East it was kept at the same time as the Jew- 
ish Passover, and hence called the ‘‘ Paschal Feast.” 
Unlike other festivals, it has not a fixed day, and in 
old times it was celebrated on different days, the differ- 
ence arising in this manner. The churches of Asia 
Minor, among whom were many Jews, kept it upon 
the 14th of Nisan, the month corresponding to our 
March or April. The churches of the West kept it on 
the Sunday following, as Christ rose on Sunday. For 
a time this difference was tolerated, but at length dis- 
p'ites arose, and about one hundred and fifty years after 
Christ the Bishop of Rome endeavored to compel the 
Eastern churches to conform to the Western practice. 
This caused a strife which lasted more than a century. 
At length the Emperor Constantine closed the contro- 
versy by having a canon passed in the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil that everywhere Easter should be observed on the 
same day, and the rule was adopted which is given in the 
prayer-book; ‘* Easter day is always the first Sunday 
after the full moon which happens upon or next after 
the 21st of March; and if the full moon happens upon 
a Sunday, Easter is the Sunday after.” By this rule, 
the earliest possible day on which Easter can happen 
is the 22d of March. In 1818 it fell on that day, and 
will not again till the year 2285. The latest possible 
day is the 25th of April, 

Many queer ancient customs and superstitions are 
connected with Easter. It is stated that in some dis- 
tricts in Ireland it was the custom not only for humble 
laborers but even intelligent citizens to rise early in the 
morning in order ‘‘to see the sun dance in honor of 
the resurrection.” And there were many who posi- 
tively asserted that they had seen this miraculous per- 
formance. 

The ceremony of “ lifting’? was one of the most 
singular and absurd. It was performed both in doors 
and eut by parties of a dozen or more; the men lifting 
the women and the women the men ina chair or on 
the bearers’ hands. It was necessary that there should 
be three distinct ‘‘ lifts,” and from each one thus hon- 
ored a fee was extorted. 

The ancient custom of Easter eggs, sent as presents 
between friends, still prevails in our own times, and 
the beauty of their adornment increases every year. 
There are various kinds of Easter eggs. The wooden 
and glass ones, when ornamented with decalcomanie 
pictures, are easily made and very pretty. There is 
scarcely a limit to the various ways that the natural 
eggs, either turkeys’, ducks’, geese, hens’, or pigeons’ 
eggs may be embellished. The contents are blown out 
through a tiny hole at each end, and if wished solid the 
shell can be filled with liquid plaster of Paris. These 
can be colored with aniline dyes of every conceivable 
shade and tint, and etched with flowers. ferns and other 
designs by carefully scraping away the color witha 
sharp-pointed pen-knife. By varnishing some of these 
colored eggs, and before they are quite dry rolling 
them in ‘‘didmond powder” or ‘frosting,’ very 
brilliant sparkling eggs can be obtained. With a lit- 
tle ingenuity a nest can be constructed, and filled with 
a dozen or more of these variously embellished eggs it 
makes a charming ornament for the Easter breakfast 
table. 

The Christmas cards blossom out in new beauty at 
Easter-time, and ‘‘Easter-card” sending is another 
pleasant custom of ourown day. Costly ones, painted 
by hand in the most beautiful designs, tempt the purses 
of the rich, while the street corners abound in the 
more unpretentious ones brought within the means of 
tne most lowly. And thus tp the homes of all are 
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waited the memories of Christmas and Easter—the 
birth and resurrection of our Saviour. 


Good Friday and Easter! From tears to smiles! 
From woe to joy! From death to resurrection! We 
cannot all follow so closely in the Master’s steps. Not 
every soul, even aided by sympathy with Jesus, can in 
so short a space rise from ‘*My God! why hast thou 
forsaken me?” to ‘*The Lord has risen indeed.” 
‘“* Woman, why weepest thou?” 

Early superstition decorated these vwin trees of 
spring-time with fantastic tinsel. Later attempts to 
remove this seemed to strip them of even their natural 
foliage and flowers. Let us hope that in our time a 
spiritual appreciation of their fruit is quietly growing. 








HOT HASTE. 
By ELIzaBETH R, SCOVIL. 

F ‘*a straw shows which way the wind blows,” an 
] indication of the mad haste of the age we live in 
is furnished by the way in which the appearance of our 
weekly and monthly periodicals forestalls the supposed 
date of their publication. It cannot be the fault of 
editors and publishers, who are a hard-worked race, 
and probably would be only too glad to postpone in- 
stead of anticipating their labors. The blame, there- 
fore, must rest with a too eager public, who, like a 
child, restless until he has obtained a surreptitious peep 
at the glories in store for Christmas, no sooner has a 
hint of a coming pleasure than it must have it in its 
hand. It feels defrauded if the weekly newspaper, 
ostensibly printed on Saturday, is not given to it on 
Thursday at the latest, and magazines supposed t» 
appear in a given month must be supplied by the middle 
of the previous one, or suffer under the imputation of 
being slow and behind the times. They are read, cast 
aside and half forgotten before, were their dates to be 
relied upon, they could have emerged from the obscurity 
of the printing-house. Surely it would be better to 
antedate them if it is absolutely necessary to bring 
them out so soon, thus making their real and what is 
at present their purely imaginary advent to corre- 
spond. As itis, the daily morning papers are printed 
in the middle of the night, and no doubt it will soon 
be an imperative necessity to have them ready for sale 
the previous evening in order to comply with the in- 
satiable demands of their patrons. 

Worse than all, the matter thus eagerly grasped at 
is seldom half read when it is obtained. Few have 
time to do much more than glance at anything except 
the latest intelligence. They are in too great haste to 
pass on to the next object of pursuit. They may read 
in the technical sense of the word, but as to inwardly 
digesting it, making it their own, profiting by it or 
deriving any real benefit from it, they are as little 
likely to do so as if it were written in Choctaw. 

Another familiar example of the same desire for 
premature possession and enjoyment is the demand.for 
early vegetables and fruit out of season, which yearly 
fills the market with unripe, watery strawberries and 
immature peaches, mere caricatures of the sweet, 
juicy, well-developed fruit they personate. More than 
this, market gardeners complain that plants thus 
forced do not yield the normal quantity, and thus the 
supply is smaller as well as inferior in quality, in con- 
sequence of the impatience of the consumer, who can- 
not or will not wait for the slower processes of unaided 
nature. 

In some cities a notice is posted in the open street- 
cars to this effect: ‘* Do not get off this car while it is 
in motion.” It might seem incredible that it should 
be necessary to Warn sane persons in possession of 
their senses (and only such are supposed to go about 
unattended in street cars) not to endanger their lives 
or risk the injury or loss of a limb, were it not that 
daily experience proves the contrary. Happily women 
have not yet reached this pitch of impatience, but men 
hourly put themselves in jeopardy in order to avoid 
tbe delay of a fraction of a second involved in stopping 
the car. It would be well for them to remember that 
‘*The more haste the worse speed,” and that weeks of 
tedious confinement to a sick bed, or perhaps life-long 
ill health, may result from over-haste. The same reck- 
lessness is exhibited ia crossing a crowded thorough- 
fare. Rather than go a few steps out of the way to 
where there is less obstruction, or lose a few moments 
in waiting until there is a comparatively clear space, 
people will precipitate themselves into the midst of a 
crowd of vehicles, rushing under the very heels of the 
horses in a way that renders their escape from serious 
bodily harm a perfect miracle. 

Who has not seen a late passenger take a flying leap 
from the float to the ferry-boat, to the imminent peril 
of his neck, not to mention the danger of his taking 
an involuntary bath, which, even if he escaped drown- 
ing, would delay him much longer than the ten or 
twenty minutes he would otherwise be obliged to wait 
for another opportunity to cross. 

The good book says, ‘“‘ He that maketh haste to be 





rich shall not be innocent;” but this is such exceed- 
ingly old-fashioned doctrine as to be almost obsolete, 
and perhaps the less said about it the better. Besides, 
so many thousands annually sacrifice a modest compe- 
tence in the hope of speedily growing rich, overreach 
themselves and fall into poverty that they afford a 
moral so obvious as not to require pointing to make it 
apparent to the dullest understanding. 

There is only one place to which this extreme haste 
does not penetrate, and that is the church. Not only 
are too many persons reprehensibly backward about 
going there at all, but when’ they do make up their 
minds to proceed thither they seem to think that they 
have fulfilled the whole duty of manif they saunter 
in in the middle of the service, to the great disturb- 
ance and annoyance of those who go there for other 
purposes than that of mere amusement. There seems 
to be no good reason why those who are prompt upon 
every other occasion should be dilatory upon this 
alone. 

The causes and the cure of the disease are alike so 
obscure that it offers a tempting field to those social 
reformers who are always ready to run a tilt at any- 
thing, from a windmill to the labor question ; and the 
problem must be left to them to solve. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
WNCES, 
(The editor of this department will be ylad to receive quest wna, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.| 


‘ 


Cleaning the Outbuildings. Women 
why should not men clean the barn and other outbuild- 
ings? Why not apply the broom once or twice per annum 
to sweep down the dust and cobwebs from the joists, the 
ceiling and the sides of the buildings? When the windows 
of a barn, and especially of the stables, are literally cov- 
ered with dust, chaff and cobwebs, why not remove the 
sashes and give the frames, sashes and glass a thorough 
cleansing with soap and water so that the daylight and 
sunshine may not be intercepted? It isa common prac- 
tice. even among professedJy neat and thorough-going 
farmers, to neglect this cleansing of windows and ceilings, 
not even applying a broom once a year. Wefrequently 
go into outbuildings the windows of which are so com- 
pletely covered with cobwebs and dust that one cannot see 
through the glass. Why not prepare a pailful of warm soap 
suds and brush up and scour up annually at least? Why 
not also preparea tubful of good whitewash, after baving 
cleaned the stables with a broom and sponge, and give the 
joists, the fioor-beams and sides of the stable a generous 
and thorough. whitewashing? No time, eh? Nay, the 
friend at my elbow suggests, ‘‘ Noinclination to clean 
barn?” I bappen to know how mos: farmers fritter away 
bours, days, and even weeks of time, of which they can 
give no satisfactory account. [fa little forethought were 
exercised, and the idle hours were improved oy way of 
sweeping and whitewashing barns and other outbuildings, 
the interior might be kept as neat and clean as a beehive 
without incurring any cash expense, except for the 
brooms and the lime. Now, then, the next stormy day, 
when there seems to be no manual employment, call out 
allthe forces for an hour or two, and give the outbuildings 
such a sweeping, scrubbing and scouring as the apart- 
ments and windows of the house get when the women 
clean house. 


Here is a little ‘‘ parable” for any one who may need it 
I found it under the table not long since. I suppose 
every one finds them occasionally in unexpected places; 
don’t you! It was on this wise: 

I had been sitting at my work, brooding over something 
that had gone wrong that day, and thinking (as human 
nature is so prone to do) what a confusion earthly things 
will get into, in spite of us, and how hopeless a task it is 
to try and untangle them, until I had grown quite down- 
hearted, as well 1 u.ight, over a difficulty that is as old as 
time itself, As I worked, a littie ball of worsted fell to 
the floor, and, after the manner of its kind, immediately 
formed an alliance with the leg of the table, twisting itself 
about it and about the axle (if that is the proper term) of 
the castor in such a way as to defy all my attempts to 
loosen it, I being very near sighted and without my 
glasses. The more I tried and turned it in every possible 
way, the more involved it seemed to become, till the only 
thing left to do seemed to be to remove the castor—wbich 
I did not care to do. So, in despair, I picked up the ball, 
and began to wind it, to save thus what I could of the 
worsted, when, behold! as I wound, the worsted untwined 
from the table-leg, gradually and steadily, until what 
had appeared such a hopeless tangle was smooth and 
plain, and not the smallest part of it was lost. Then I saw 
that it might be so in other matters; that it might not be 
intended that I should try to disentangle affairs except by 
taking hold of my own work—that which lay nearest to 
me—and going steadily on with that, not taking thought 
about the final result, but realizing that there might not 
be a tangle, after all. That is my parable; not much, you 
see, but much to me. Do you suppose it was intended to 
be so, or rather, do you not suppose it was? 

Will you please give mea good receipt for short-cake ? 

NEW SUBSCRIBER. 

If intended for fruit use one quart flour, three table- 
spoons butter, one large cup sour cream or rich loppered 
milk, ove egg, four tablespoons white sugar, one teaspoon 
soda, one teaspoon salt, Chop the butter into the flour, 


‘clean bouse;” 





add the milk (in which thoroughly dissolve the soda), the 
egg, the sugar, roll out with as little bandling as possible 
and put into jelly tins to bake, either to split when baked 
or rolled thinner and a second sheet of crust laid on so that 
it will not stick tothe lower one when baked. While hot 
put the berries, wel] sugared, over the lower part, aud 
cover with the upper. There is every variety of short- 
cake, from the plainest soda biscuit dough to a plain cake. 
The taste of each family decides what particular formula 
shall be used. The general directions are to make a light, 
delicate mixture, more or less *‘ shortened,’’ and more or 
less sweetened, according to taste. 

Light short-cake (without fruit): One quart sifted flour, 
one teaspoon salt, one teaspoon soda, two teaspoonfuls 
cream tartar, all thoroughly mixed. Then add, choppirg 
it, not rubbing with the bands nor stirring with a spoon, 
a quarter pound or half asolid cupful of butter, which 
will make it, when fine enough, seem like yellow meal, dry, 
powdery andcrisp. Wet with a pit of sweet milk, or 
very cold water (if sour milk is used omit the cream tar- 
tar). Divide the dough into three parts, roll each part 
to an oblong shape a scant half inch thick, and bake in 
sheet pans. When done cut in strips with a thin sharp 
knife, split and butter hot. If preferred, the dough can 
be cut in small rounds with a biscuit cutter. 





A Few Dietetic Aphorisms. — An hour of exercise to 
every pound of food.—We are not nourished by what we 
eat, but by what we digest.—Every hour you steal from di- 
gestion will be reclaimed by indigestion.—Beware of the 
wrath of a patient stomach!—He who controls his appe- 
tite in regard to the quality of his food may safely indulge 
it in regard to quantity.—The oftener you eat the oftener 
you will repent it. —Dyspepsia is a poor pedestrian ; walk 
at the rate of four miles an hour, and you will soon leave 
ber bebind.—Tbe road to the rum-seller leads through the 
coffee-house.—Abstinence from all stimulants, only, is 
easier than temperance.—There are worthier objects of 
charity than famine-stricken nations that send their 
breadatuffs to the distillery.—An eggis worth a pound of 
meat; a milch-cow, seven stall-fed oxen.—Sleep is sweeter 
after a fast-day than after a feast-day. 


Please give directions for cooking farina. A. A. 

One good way isto make it into blanc-mange. Put a 
quart of miJk into a ‘farina kettle,” or double boiler, and 
when nearly boiling stir, or rather sprinkle, ina gill of 
farina ; watch weli that it does not become lumpy. After 
boiling ten or fifteen minutes take it off the fire and stir 
till partially cool. Then salt and flavor. Pour intoa mold 
and eat with sugar and cream. Some prefer to sweeten 
the blanc-mange, and others add eggs, which must be done 
as In corn starch blanc-mange, putting the well beaten 
yolks with the sugar into the farina while it 1s boiling, and 
slowly adding the whites lightly whipped as it is cool- 
ing. Other puddings may be made of farina, using it in- 
stead of corn starch, tapioca or sago. In our family the 
simplest form of blanc-mange 1s preferred. 


The friends who find fault with us for not visiting or 
writing to them as often as they think we ought, and who 
will not belicve us when we give them good reasons, are 
not the ones in whom we take the most pleasure. The 
true idea of friendship is liberty, and not tyranny or 
slavery. BLANDINA. 


Our Poung Folks. 


JAKE'S FIRST EASTER. 


By MAGNET STARR. 








HREE red cows, with a barefooted boy trudging 

at their heels, were slowly traversing a woodland 
road in the early dusk of a warm spring evening. It 
was in one of the lovely valleys among the Pennsylva- 
nian mountains, and the Lehigh River ran close beside 
the path, on the other side of which rose steep hills, 
wooded to their summits. Absolute stillness rested 
on the scene. The river, gathering its forces for the 
fall below, lay broad and deep and silent. The sober 
cows wandered at their will toward home, browsing 
on the short, fresh grass and the tender shoots of beech 
and maple. The boy, with his eyes fixed now on the 
deepening blue of the sky above him, and now on the 
black waters of the river at his side, walked on, un- 
heeding the lengthening shadows. 

For the first time in his life, twelve untaught years, 
he had heard that day the story of our Saviour’s death 
and resurrection, told by a traveling preacher in the 
neighborhood school-house. Jake’s home was poor and 
comfortless—no mother, a shiftless, roving father, and 
three ragged, unkempt children, objects of pity and 
scant charity from neighbors hardly less needy. 
The rare occurrence of preaching had brought many 
together, and Jake had gone with the rest. The 
speaker had drawn so strong and clea” a picture of the 
sufferings of the Saviour, almost unknown to the igno- 
rant child, that Jake’s impulsive heart was filled with 
wonder and admiration. He went home alone to bring 
up the cows from the rocky common where they fed, 
and all tbe way he pondered the story. It was indis- 
tinct; but above all his confused ideas rose clearly one 
thought—the willing sacrifice of life for unkind and 
thankless men. 

‘*T don’t know a single feller that would ‘a’ done 
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that,” he muttered. ‘I don’t b’lieve there is another. 
And to think they served him so, and called him names, 
and spit on him, and he never minded it! S’pose I'd 
die for Joe Carson? Nota bit of it! I jest hate that 
feller! He went and smashed my raft, and I "bout 
know he killed my coon. I'd only like a chance to die 
for him! See how quick I wouldn’t! Go on, Jinny!” 
anda savage slash of his stick at the nearest cow sent 
her running clumsily along the sandy path. 

Presently they caine to a point where the river, at 
low water, could be crossed on a succession of large 
stones. Now, these stones were barely visible above 
the surface, and the flecks of foam indicated a rapid 
and powerful current. But as Jake looked through 
the dusk he saw, near the opposite shore, a boy leaping 
carefully from stone to stone, evideutly with fear and 
hesitation. 

‘*There’s the pesky feller now! 
‘round by the bridge? What’s he trying to cross there 
for, this time o’ night? I wish he’d get ducked. He'd 
never get out o’ there, though, if he once got in.” 

He stopped and breathlessly watched his enemy as 
he made the perilous passage. It was almost ended, 
when, giddy with the roll of the river at his feet, or 
bewildered by the darkness, he slipped, staggered, 
slipped again, and with a sharp cry disappeared in the 
black waters. 

Jake stood for one instant white and weak with the 
conflict of feelings within him. 

“Oh, Lord! he’s a goner!’”’ he cried. ‘*I wish I 
could help him, but I ain’t fit to die. Oh, I wish Vic 
was here!” 

Then, with a sbrill whistle that rang through the 
woods and echoed from the lofty cliffs, he sprang 
down the bank and leaped into the river below where 
Joe had disappeared, with the feeling in his heart that 
has borne many a hero to victory--and death. Strangely 
enough, Joe, though a famous swimmer, had not once 
shown himself above the water, but a good Providence 
directed Jake to the very spot where Joe hung, caught 
by the roots of a sunken tree, and still struggling 
feebly. Jake seized him by the jacket, wrenched him 
free, and then, hindered and confined by Joe’s clinging 
arms, strove to make his way to shore. But the bur- 
den was too great, the current too strong, and witha 
wild cry for help, another vain attempt to loosen Joe’s 
unconscious grasp, he sank with him, and together 
they drifted down the silent stream toward the fall 
below. ° 

The call for help seemed unheeded, but Jake’s clear, 
familiar whistle had reached the ears of the one friend 
whom he loved and wished for. Old Victor, pacing 
before his kennel, chained and restless in his young 
master’s absence, heard the call and grew frantic with 
impatience. He tugged at his fastenings, and with his 
forepaws strove to release his neck from its leather 
collar. His howls brought out from the house Jake’s 
father, who, in much astonishment, loosened the collar 
to ascertain the cause of Victor’s trouble. In an in- 
stant the dog had hounded away, leaving the man agape 
with wonder. Swift as an arrow Victor sped to the 
place where Jake had taken his frantic leap. Then, 
seeming to comprehend the whole, he fixed his keen 
gaze on something far down the stream, and witha 
short, sharp bark of Wonderful intelligence, he sprang 
in, and paddling wlth the current, quickly disappeared 
in the darkness. 

Jake, striving to keep his own head and Joe’s above 
water, was fast yielding to despair, when he felt a 
strong grasp on his sleeve, and saw the bright eyes 
and heard the panting breath of his one friend. ‘Oh, 
Vic!” was all he said, but he threw his free arm over 
the dog’s neck, and Victor struck out bravely for shore. 
It was not far, but Joe was unconscious and Jake nearly 
so, and poor Victor whined often with fear and dis- 
tress, before he felt the welcome ground under his feet. 
He dragged his burden to the rocky shore, where Jake 
fell prostrate and senseless, while the dog licked his 
hands and face in an agony of despair. 

But it was only fora moment. Victor’s quick ear 
had caught the sound of voices on the highway, and 
with new courage he trotted feebly up the slope and 
rolled helpless into the road, his red tongue hanging 
out and his shaggy tail moving feebly. The driver of 
the approaching team stopped in surprise when his 
horses reared and shied, and springing from his seat 
found poor Victor covered with water and dust, look- 
ing with almost human eyes into the man’s face. 

‘“*Give us a hand, Bill. There’s old Bowman’s dog 
half dead. Mighty fine dog, you!” 

The companion came quickly, but Victor, rousing 
again, staggered down the bank to his master’s side, 
and lay whining and licking Jake’s hands franti- 
cally. 

‘*He’s got somethin’ down there,’’ said the team- 
ster. ‘Git out that lantern, Bill, and we’ll see what 
it is.” 

So help came at last. The boys were carried to the 
nearest house, where rough but kindly care soon 
brought them back to consciousniss. Victor was the 


Why didn’t he go 


have or wish. 

Joe woke in the morning to find himself in bed be- 
side Jake, while beyond Jake rose Victor’s black head 
and bright eyes. He had not left the bedside all night. 
Jake opened his eyes and Joe shut his. Presently he 
said. 

** Jake, I—I-- boo-hoo-00 !—I killed your coon!” 

‘*No matter,” answered Jake, softened as he never 
meant to be toward Joe. ‘* Only”’—and Jake raised 
himself on his elbow—‘‘ don’t you never lay a finger 
on this here dog.” 

‘*You must think I’m a beast,’’ said Joe crossly. 
‘“‘V’ll never touch nothin’ o’ yourv. And you shall 
have my knife. I wan’t you to take it what’s more.” 

The entrance of Joe’s mother put a stop to the con- 
versation, and the boys were soon taken home. 

But the lesson of that fearful time was not lost on 
either. The man whose wayside sermon had sunk so 
deeply into Jake’s heart came to see him, and before 
he went away the boy had learned, beyond forgetting, 
the Easter story. 

‘“*T expected to drown,” he said pathetically. ‘I 
never looked to get out. But I remembered what the 
Lord did, and I thought if I died for Joe Carson, the 
Lord would look out for me.” 

Years after, Jake had risen, in spite of the neglect 
and want and ignorance of his boyhood, to a position 
of influence and bonor as a minister of the Gospel; 
and stanchest and truest of friends was the man 
whom, as his boyish enemy, he risked his life to save. 
Both dated from that day the awakening of a noble 
aspiration, and Jake’s Easter sermon never reached 
the Learts of his hearers as when he told them the 
story of the first Easter whose meaning he ever 
knew. 








LITTLE MARY’S PRAYER. 
By Mrs. D. 
- PEAK soft and low, my darling, 
When you speak to the dear Lord: 
He can hear you if you whisper, 
And he knows each thought and word.,”’ 


Then down knelt little Mary 
Beside her snow-white bed, 
And instead of speaking loudly, 
Her prayer she softly said. 


But up she rose, in trouble, 
Tears in her eyes so blue, 

And to the open window 
All suddenly she flew. 


Then loud she called, ‘* Oh, Jesus ! 
Dear Jesus, did you hear / 

I must obey my mamma, 
But did you, did you hear ?” 


The stars looked down upon her, 
But she heard no voice nor sound, 

And back she came to ‘‘mamma,” 
Where she always comfort found. 


She kissed her little daughter 
And took her on her knee, 

And said, ‘ Our blessed Jesus 
Is close by you and me. 


+ ‘* He sees us and he hears us 
When the lowest word we say: 
And he heard my little Mary 
When she knelt down to pray.” 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO VHILDREN. 
A BIBLE PICTURE. 
By THE REv. ALEXANDER MACLEOD, 
Of Birkenhead, England. 
* Like a tree planted by the rivers of water.” 
WAS staying for a few days on the banks of the 
Hudson, and my host drove me to see the Pali- 
sades. It was one of the hottest days of the summer. 
The road went up through half-cleared brushwood and 
forest. The grass, the wayside flowers, the leaves on 
the trees, had a withered and sickly look. The laborers 
in the fields seemed to be weighted with lead as they 
swung their scythes. The horse was covered with 
sweat. And we ourselves had long since sunk into si- 
lence, anxious only to shelter our heads from the piti- 
less heat. 

Suddenly we passed into a cooler air. The shadow 
of great trees covered us; and my host haited his horse 
to let it cool. 

‘“¢Come this way,” he said, when he had made horse 
and wagonette fast to a fence. And he led the way 
through the trees and down a footpath into a hollow, 
where there was a spring of the clearest and coolest 
water. The brushwo )d leaves had made a rich border 
all around its edges, but underneath the water stole 
and made a way for itself down the center of the hol- 
low and beyond, until we could see the gleam of it 
, Shining like a thread of light for several] hundred yards. 
' As we sat in this delicious coolness, enjoying both 
the water and the shade, I was struck with the differ- 





hero of the hour, and had all the attention a dog could, 





ence of the leaves in this hollow with those we had 
seen by the way. They were green and fresh, like the 
leaves of spring. Theu I remembered a word in Jere- 
miah about ‘‘ the man that trusteth the Lord and whose 
hope the Lord is, that he shall be like a tree planted by 
the waters, that spreadeth out her roots by the river, 
and shall not see when trial cometh; but her leaf shall 
be green.”’ And I saidto my self, ‘‘ Here in this hollow, 
on the banks of the Hudson, is the very picture which 
Jeremiah saw long ago in the past, and it is showing 
forth still to all who will see the beauty, the freshness 
and the joy of being a child of God.” 

It is a Bible picture; and among Bible pictures there 
is none more beautiful or true. ‘ Like a tree planted 
by the waters.” How fair, how pleasant to the eye a 
tree so planted is! Its leaves do not wither; its 
strength does not fail; it brings forth its fruit in its 
season. And under its branches in hot days there is 
refreshing shade for both man and beast. And such 
as that is every child of God—so fair, so fresh, so 
fruitful to the very end of life. As the ninety-second 
Psalm says: ‘‘ They shall bring forth fruit in old age : 
they shall be fat and flourishing.” 

Where the prophet Ezekiel has to describe a multi- 
tude of God’s children he uses the same picture. He 
describes a multitude of trees on the banks of a river. 
And he also tells how those trees come to be so fair 
and plentiful. It is because they are nourished by the 
river of the life of God in the world. And this river 
of life of God in the world is just the Gospel. It is 
the Gospel partly in the Bible and partly in the lives of 
God’s people. Ezekiel takes us to the door of achurch, 
and points to a tiny little spring of water trickling out 
from under the steps. As small a thing as that is the 
first preaching of the Gospel. It is a still small voice, 
a single word, a little thing sent out from the church— 
sent out into a new country where nobody yet knows 
of God’s love. But justas the spring that trickles out 
of the earth becomes a little stream, and the little 
stream deepens at every step—up to the ankles now, 
and now up to the knees—until by and by it becomes 
a great stream in which swimmers can swim, and fisher- 
men cast their nets, so with the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. Once begun, it spreads through the entire land; 
and then, just as when a river has deepened and spread 
in a land great trees spring up on its banks and make 
a forest, so as the goodness of God’s love comes to be 
talked about and carried from one to another over all 
the land, people who did not know God and did not 
care for him are drawn to him; and tens, hundreds, 
and at last thousands are seen worshiping and serving 
him with gladness of heart. The land is filled with 
them. 

On the old highway between Jerusalem and Babylon, 
in the days of the great King Solomon, lay a far spread- 
ing wilderness. Travelers could find in it neither 
shelter, nor resting place, nor food. The King said, 
‘*T will build a city for shelter and for rest in this wil- 
derness.” Far up among the hills were springs and 
rivers of water. The King caused canals to be cut in 
the sides of the hills and along the plains to the heart 
of the wilderness. And there on the banks he planted 
palm trees for food and for shelter, and beside them 
streets of houses for refreshment and rest. And he 
called the new city Tadmor—the City of Palms; but 
some time in after days it came to be called Palmyra. 

In the second Book of Chronicles it is called Tad- 
mor in the wilderness. 

I once heard a minister preach from the text, ‘‘ The 
righteous shall flourish like the palm tree,” and he 
told the story of Tadmor. It is a long, long time 
since I heard that sermon. It was back in a time long 
past, when one or two old ministers chanted their 
sermons as if they were singing the prose psalms. 
And this minister said, singing as he spoke, that the 
story of Tadmor in the wilderness was just a type, a 
parable of the story of the Christian church. 

‘““Tadmor!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ Tadmor in the wilder-— 
ness! Palmyra, the City of Palms! The great King 
Solomon went up to the hills where the springs of 
water were, and made wells and tanks and waterways 
down into the waste places of the plain. And there he 
planted his palm trees. And under their shadow he 
built his houses and streets and walls. And it was a 
city in the wilderness; a city for refreshment and rest; 
and the weary traveler, hot with the toil of the desert, 
and parched and hungry, saw the stately trees from 
afar, and rejoicing hasted on, and entering found 
shade and rest and food. That was Tadmor in the 
wilderness, the city which the great King Solomon 
built—Palmyra, the City of Palms. 

‘‘ And that is the story of Zion, the city of our God. 
Just that same purpose is served by its citizens in 
this wilderness of earth. They are set like palm trees 
for shade and for refreshment to poor travelers by the 
way, who have not yet found rest in God.” 

It is a picture of the same kind which John sets before 
us when he has to write down for us his visions of 
heaven. The citizens of heaven were just like those 


described by this old minister, and by Ezekiel, and bp 
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Jeremiah. They are planted by the rivers of God's 
life. There is in John as in Ezekiel a river; but 
whereas in Ezekiel it is seen flowing out from under 
the steps of God’s temple, in John it flows out from 
under his throne. But it is the same river—the river 
of God’s life—which gives life to his people. And the 
picture of his people is also the same: on either side 
of the river was there the tree of life—living trees, 
many trees, but of one sort—trees with life in them— 
‘“‘ which bare twelve manner of fruit every month.” 

A river, river banks, trees on either bank, shade in 
summer heat, fruit in the time of fruit: a world as 
fair, as fruitful, 28 cool, as lovely as spreading fruit 
trees on river banks; that is the picture of heaven, and 
the picture of the people of heaven, which John beheld 
in Patmos. 

And I cannot help thinking how sweet that picture 
would befor John. He was acaptive inthe mines and 
quarries of Patmos, wearing the chain and toiling at 
the tasks of a captive. Day by day he would be driven 
out under the hot sun, with others chained like him- 
self, to toil and suffer, shut in by the tossing waves of 
the bitter sea. 

How pleasant to him the visions sent by God of a 
quiet country which no sea shut in, which had a river 
of fresh water flowing through it, and river banks all 
covered with beautiful trees! That would seem to him 
just like heaven. And just like that, but fairer far, 
heaven will seem to all who enter it: A beautiful 
country; God’s life flowing through it like a river; 
and God’s children flourishing and bringing forth 
fruit like palm-trees on the banks of a river; and all 
of them drinking up life from the river of the life of 
God, which is flowing even now, in this very world, in 
his Word aud in the lives of his people, and in his son 
Jesus Christ, and in that Holy Spirit which every child 
may have for the asking. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

TERE is a letter which is dated in Massachusetts 

and was mailed in Colorado. I presume it indi- 
cates the feelings of many boys all the way from Maine 
to California. Read it first, then I’ll answer it. 
MERRIMAC, MAS8s., March 22, 1881. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

My papa reads the letters from your nieces and nephews 
every week, and thinks you give very good advice, and I do 
too. I wish you would give mesome adyice. I can buy a 
good gun for four dollars; my papa don’t object, but my 
mamma says guns are such dangerous things for boys to have, 
ehe would ratnerI would wait untill amaman. | want it 
ever so much. What would you advise me to do? I am four- 
teen years old, and think I can handie a gun safely. 

Yours, Joun B, T. 

Guns are useful for purposes of defense and offense. 
If I were to go to a region where I must live in a hut, 
in the midst of woods abounding with wild animals, I 
should get a gun and should learn to use it. But I 
should be very sorry to have to shoot anything. As 
long as there are foes in the world, whether human or 
brute, guns and other murderous weapons must be 
used, I fear; but just at present there is little need for 
any such use of them by any of my nephews. I say 
this with a greater feeling of gratitude than any of you 
can understand, because I can remember, as you can- 
not, how sad it was when we had to take up guns to 
use against our brothers. Pray God, my dear boys, 
that such a thing may never come to us again. 

Now to the other use —the offensive. What terrible 
remnant of the savage is left in the heart of a Christian 
man, that he can enjoy taking the life of any innocent 
creature, is a continual wonder to me. If you ask me 
whether I dislike to eat trout or quails I should cer- 
tainly say no. But I am no fonder of seeing them 
caught and killed thanI am of seeing the heads of 
chickens wrung off, or a calf killed. I would never 
kill an animal for sport. I have heard people speak of 
learning to love nature by going out with a gun. Dear, 
dear, what a way to show your love! As long as Mr. 
Burroughs lives to delight us with nis descriptions of 
his friendly dealings with birds and beasts I shall never 
believe that the real lover of nature is doing his best for 
her when he levels his gun at a squirrel or puts a hook 
for pleasure into a trout’s mouth. So, my dear boys, 
you find me an enemy of guns. I think they do far 
more harm than good. In case of an emergency, any 
boy or man who has faithfully studied the laws of 
mechanics, and has made his body agile aud his eye 
true by the sports which are harmless and the studies 
which are open to all, will not fall far behind in inge- 
nuity and efficiency the practiced gunner. Make out 
for me, please, as complete a list as you can of all the 
good things you can find guns doing this year, and 
another of all the bad things, and see how they com- 
pare. 





New Caste, fnd., April 2, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Am I too old to be your niece? I was seventeen not 
long ago, but I can scarcely realize that I have lived but 
seventeen years. Mother wrote me from her sick-room ° 
n Iowa not long ago that my life had been of a nature to ' 








make me older in my ways than in my years. I am a schvol- 
girl, though I soon begin teaching. Next year I graauate 
from high school, and then—I want to go to aollege, but I do 
not know. 

I teach my first term this spring, and I dread it alittle. It 
will be out in the couotry tbree miles, and I must keep up in 
my classes ia school. 

I have never seen any letters from Indiana, and Iam afraid 
your nieces and nephews do not know how much fun we 
Hoosiers have. Coasting bas been splendid this wiuter, and 
I could not count the times I have been sleighing. If Eiiza 
C. bad been near me she could have had many a ride. 

Your new niece, EULALIE G. 


The first ‘‘ blue” day you have after you begin your 
school sit down and write me a letter. I had a letter 
from a young school teacher which the editor took 
from me to use in a paragraph in the front part of the 


paper. Look it up, and see how one young teacher 
manages. Iam sorry your mother is sick, and hope 


she is getting well. To what college do you want to 
go? If you wart to go hard enough I’m sure you’ll 
succeed. 


WEST MANSFIELD, Mass., Jan. 6, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


lam eight years old. I like cards very much. I have a 
box pretty near full. Father gave me a new sled, which | 
cali The Boss.” It ha- a dog’s head onit. My nephew bas 
a sied just like mine, only it is not 80 long and docsn’t turn 
up. My brother Henry has a new buggy. My brother Alien 
used to have a pretty flower-garden. I used to havea goat, 
and Frank had one too. Mine was ugly. Allen made me an 
express wagon. Your loving nephew, FREDDIE 8. R. 


Does your goat do any work? I saw one the other 
dayharnessed to an express wagon, which some boys 
were loading with stones to take out of the garden. 





ARLINGTON, N. J., Jan. 2, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Ihave been thinking for a long time I should like to be- 
come one of your nieces, as I have read most of the letter 
from your nieces and nephews that are published in The 
Christian Union. 

I was twelve years old last SeptemberI7th. We live in Ar- 
lington, N. J. It isasmail village in the township of Kear- 
ney, on the New York and Greenwood Lake Railroad. It is 
eight miles from the city of New York. 

I go to school and study arithmetic and grammar, in class 
B, and the following in class A: elocution, geography, bis- 
tory, and physiology and writing. 

I have a sister ten years old. I wish you a very merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year. Ihaijia nice aut graph 
album for my Christmas, and a pair of skates also; and, for 
my New Year's, two dollars and a bright cent. 

When are your reception days at Tne Christian Union of- 
fice? for lsometimes go tothe city and would like to cali 
and see you. I send my love to you. LAURA. 


Thank you for your kind wish. Never mind if it did 
come after Christmas and New Year. The trees are 
just about celebrating their New Year now. Who 
knows what makes the stems of the willows look so 
yellow now? What is the earliest tree to blossom? 





SEWICKLEY, Feb, 19, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I was very much surprised and pleased to see my last let- 
ter in The Christian Union, for 1 was not expecting it so 
soon if atail. One of the cousins, in the Union of January 
12th, speaks of the opinion of Wasbington regarding Major 
André, which reminds me of a place which I visited last sum- 
mer. it wasthe ravine in the Allegheny Muuntains where 
Washington fougat his first battie. His antagonists were Col. 
Jumonville and the Indians. In this lonely place, where the 
trees are so dense that only occasionally a glint of sunlight 
makes its way througb, ‘sa solitary pile of stones, surmount- 
ed by a cross and a board bearing the simple inscription: 

COL. JUMONVILLE’S GRAVE. 
KILLED 
May 19th, 1754. 

Near this spot is the place where Col. Dunbar pitched bis 
camp, and as he was the rear guard of Brtadéeck’s army, es- 
caped the fate which befeli his commander at tm disastrous 
battle of Pittsburg Landing. Dunbar, nearing of Praddock’s 
defeat from the few survivors who escaped to tell the story, 
having blown up all his ammunicion, and, as tradition says, 
buried a cannon full of gold coin, retreated. 

About a balf mile from this place is the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
School, of whieb an uncle of mioe is superintendent. Here 
the orphans of soldiers who fought in the war of the Rebel- 
lion are taken, sometimes when quite young, and kept till 
they are sixteen, during which time the boys are taugnt farm- 
ing, shoemaking, blacksmithing, broom- making and military 
tactics and the usual school studies. The girls are taught 
housework. Tobis place is about 8,000 feet above the level uf 
the sea. The boys of this institution bave honeycombed the 
ground where Dunbar destroyed bis arms and ammunition, 
and they have succeeded in getting a great many relics. I 
must not forget to thank vou forthe beautiful New Year's 
card which you sent me. You ask about the way that I pro- 
pounce my latin. I use the Roman, or, as you put it, wany- 
went-winct. Since 1 wrote my last letter I have taken up 
the Metamorphos¢s of Ovid. I send a translation of the Latin 
sentence. I think it is: 

“There are tears for misfortunes, and human woes touch 
the soul.” 

Did you ever hear of a sect of people who live in this coun- 
try calied Economite s? If not,and you would like to hear 
about them, I will give you their history. But now I must 
close my long letter. 

From your affectionate nephew, BERTRAM H.W. 


No, I believe I never did hear of them, although 
I’ve heard of a great many other sects. One thing the 
Christian is trying to do is rather to make people pay 
more attention to the things which they can agree about 
than to spend so much time over questions of little im- 
portance. If every one of us Christians were as busy 
as we ought to be helping each other and everybody 


bly with God,” we should not be so divided up into sects 
I should like to know what the peculiarities of the 
Economites are, and I hope you will write about them 
or something else soon. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
My Dear Aunt 


Papa takes The Christian Union, and I would like to be 
come one of your nieces if you wil! have me. Papa eaid [ 
could write if I wanted 10. I go to school and am in the sec 
ond division secondary. I study spelling, reading, geograpby, 
arithmetic, grammar, etymology, and mental arithmetic. L 
have not be: n to school in nearly a week on account of a bad 
cold and a very bad sore throat. I have avery nice time 
coasting on the b.ll. I would be pleased if you would have 
this letter printed. With much leve to you, 

I remain your loving niece, Susie B. F 

When I went to school I used to enjoy the study of 
etymology very much, and I now have the book I used 
and often like to look atit. Try not to take bad colds; 
keep the air fresh and pure in your sleeping room; 
dress warmly, bathe often, eat wholesome food; eat 
it slowly; take plenty of sleep and exercise. 


GREAT BARRINGTON, Jan. 10, 1881. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 


My brother and sister have been writing to you, so I 
thought I would write also. 

To morrow is my dolls’ wedding day. 
married two years. The Rev. Mr. Scudder married them. I 
have eighteen dolls. The names are Mr.and Mrs. George 
Church. The childre:’s names are Maria, Louise, Charlie, 
Jobn, Henry, Geurge, Jane, Fanny, Elia, Dora, James, Jen- 
ni», Mary, Fred, Bessie, Daisy Church. 

The 22d of this mouth is my birthday. 
old. 

My sieter Louise is plaving a game that we had Christmas. 
There are three games on the board. She is playing John 
Gilpin. The other woare Rainbow Backgammon and the 
Bewildered Travelers. 

For my Christmas presents were some cards,a necktie, a 
mat, and a book, a plate, a box of paper, a pencil and holder, 
with rubber, a bottle of Jockey Club and of violet, a book 
from my Sunday-schoo!l teacher,and a desk. For New Year's 
| had some cards and a palette with a tigure of a boy on it. 

In Charies’s first letter to you he said I had an alligator. 
Well, he died the 20:b of September. He was my pet. I had 
two when I left Jacksonville in March, but one did in Phil- 
adelpbia. Ithink the cause of his death was because they 
got to fighting. One wasa little Jarger than the other, and 
the larger one bit the smaller one. The older one would 
bave been one year old the 16th of this month. 

I cannot think of any more, sol will say good by. 

Your nephew, Joun H.C. C. 


Dolls are more peaceful pets than alligators; but 
you have quite a family to look after. I should think 
you would hardly find time to study. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


They have been 


{ am eleven years 








PUZZLES. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

The following riddle I found years ago at the head ofa 
chapter in one of Miss Yonge’s books, Ithink. Ido noi know 
the answer, but probably your pepbews and nieces, many of 
them, do; and it occurred to me that thie might be a good 
way for me to find it out. Also, which of your numerous 
family will answer this question: Why, as we walk along 
the road, does the moon appear to follow us, as no doubt they 
bave all observed that it does? 

Affectionately, FRANK MAY, 
RIDDLE. 
* As late, engaged by fancy'’s dream, 

llay beside a rapid stream, 

Isaw my first come gliding by. 

Its airy form soon caught my eye : 

Its texture frail and co:ors various, 

Like human bopes and life, precarious. 

Sudden, my second caught my ear, 

And filled my soul with instant fear. 

I quickly rose, and home I ran; 

My whole was hissing in the pan.” 


CROS8S-WORD ENIGMA. 
In autumn, not in fall. 
In question, not in cali. 
In minute, not in small. 
In spiral, not in tail. 
In overcoat, not ip shawl. 
In sphere, not in ball. 
Whole, a city very well known 
By your map of Europe shown. 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE. 

Supposing a fly, atan upper corner of the room, desires to 
take the shortest way to the lower corner diagonally oppo 
site, what course should he take? BEcT. 

SQUARE WORD. 
1. A country. 
2. Superior. 
3. A people. 
4. To turn away from. 
5. Abodes. 
CHARADE. 


O. A. G. 


My /firet is a motion, revolving and quick ; 

My second is found in the heart of a stick ; 

My third is a carriage, or long, ligkt boat ; 

An insect, my whole, with a bright, shining coat. 
M.C. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 23. 


Sguare Word Half Square 


VICAR ESS AY 
1MAGE 8s U¥1IT 
CAGES s It 
AGENT AT 
REST 8 Y 

Word Synropations.—P1-last-er. Pa lave-r. S-tow-age. 


4 Dinner of Herbs.—Aunt Patience—may she live long and prosper 





(Toast.) 


else ‘‘ to do justly and to love mercy and to walk hum- 4) Accidental Hidings (Authors).—Heine, Verne, Ball, Rand, Saxe, Neal, 
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Farm and Garden. 


A yD GARDEN 

PAPERS 
THE FARMER. 

Whether, to borrow a thought from 
Emerson, the farm owns the farmer or 
the farmer owns the farm, makes all the 
difference between farming asa drudgery 
and farming as a learned profession. The 
eccentric Lorenzo Dow described in one 
of his characteristic sermons the life of 
the farmer who is owned by his farm, 
and the paragraph, resurrected, is again 
going the rounds of the press. It is good 
enough to deserve a new life once in every 
ten years : 

“The average Western farmer toils hard 
early and late, often depriving bimself of 
needed rest and sleep—for what? To raise 
corn. For what? To feed bogs. For what ¢ 
To get money witb which to buy more land. 
For what? To raise more corn. For what? 
To feed more hogs. For what? To buy more 
land. And what does be want with more 
land? Woy, be wishes to raise more corn—to 
feed more bogs—to buy more land—to raise 
more cora—to feed more bogs—to buy more 
land—and in this circle be moves until the 
Almighty stops bis hoggisb proceedings.” 


FARM 


The farm exists for the farmer, not the 
farmer for the farm. That is a very sim- 
ple, but itis also a very radical state- 
ment, and its application would not only 
revolutionize life on many a farm, but 
would bring to an abrupt end many an 
agricultural journal and ‘‘ department” 
which is wholly devoted to hogs and 
hominy, and has little or nothing to say 
of the man, his wife and his children. 
This statement is equally true of all in- 
dustries. The young man who, when he 
was asked what profession he meant to 
follow, replied, ‘* The profession of man- 
hood,” hit a very profound truth. One 
ought to have a large capital of general 
manliness before he embarks in any spe- 
cial profession or calling. To be simply 
a specialist—lawyer, doctor, merchant, 
farmer, or even preacher—is to develop 
a finger at the cost of ahand. The man 
who is only atradesman—no matter what 
his trade may be—has already assigned 
the best part of his stock in trade, and is 
a bankrupt, whether he knows it or not. 
To be a farmer on the noblest scale is to 
be first and continually a man on a large 
scale, alive to all human interests outside 
his own special work, Keeping himself 
abreast of the great march of the times 
by keeping himself informed of all its 
movements and in sympathy with them; 
making, in short, the most of himself 
and his opportunities. 

The foundation is the body. All life 
has a physical basis, and no one can 
reach the highest point of development 
without such knowledge of the laws of 
health as will enable him to obey them. 
Most farmers are not sufficiently atten- 
tive to these things, as most men of all 
professions are not. His farm is often 
better cared for than his house. There 
are few farmhouses in which proper at- 
tention is given to ventilation, drainage, 
and the seasonableness of the food. 
There are still fewer farmhouses in 
which proper attention is paid to the 
necessity of proper recreation as a means 
of health for both parents and children. 
In their busy life they make no room for 
it; and the farmer’s wife is too often 
careworn and old before her time because 
her work has no bresks. The entire 
absence of relaxation turns the most 
congenial labor into drudgery. 

Next in importance comes education, 
a subject much talked about, but not 
well understood. The special needs of 
the agricultural classes are now recog- 
nized, aud provision made for them in 
special schools, but schools are more or 
less expensive, and there must always be 
a large class who can derive little benefit 
from them. Fortunately education is 
not confined to institutions, but may be 
individualized and carried on at home. 
In one sense, every thoroughly educated 
man is self-educated, for the best univer- 
sities can do little more than lay the 


foundation of an education, on which 
the student must build for himself. The 
farmer’s life is rich in opportunities for 
self-culture and home education. More 
than in most occupations, he has seasons 
of leisure considerable in length and 
comparatively uninterrupted. Good pa- 
pers, magazines, libraries, societies and 
institutions are among the meaus which 
may be profitably used to turn their op- 
portunities to the best account. Nor 
need the period of active work out of 
doors be lost, for if the farmer culti- 
vates the habit of intelligent observa- 
tion he can make a continuous study of 
nature. 

Hardly less important than general 
education is social culture, perhaps more 
neglected than any other feature of life in 
the country. The lack of a pleasant 
social life is the very thing which makes 
existence on the farm monotonous and 
dreary, and sends young men into our 
cities in such shoals. The importance 
of a change at this point cannot be well 
overstated, and every farmer owes it to 
his children to make the matter personal 
to himself. In England country life is 
the aspiration of every one who longs 
for pleasant surroundings; in this coun- 
try young people as arule regard it asa 
mild form of purgatory. It is no fault 
of theirs that such a feeling has gained 
ground. In many agricultural communi- 
ties social life is a thing unknown, and 
there is no provision for the most in- 
nocent recreation. If you do not like 
the ball and the horse race, provide 
something better; boys and girls cannot 
be made into monks and nuns. Where 
a farming population is scattered, a cen- 
trally located public room is by no means 
an impracticable idea. It has been tried, 
and has worked admirably, furnishing a 
non-sectarian center for social life, tor 
lectures and other entertainments which 
involve nothing more costly than fore- 
thought and willing hands. 

The farmer and the farmer’s wife will 
do well for themselves and for their chil- 
dren if they will study to make their 
homes attractive and beautiful, so that 
the very walls shall be an education iu 
refinement and taste. A bare home has 
much to do sometimes with that spirit of 
restlessness which sends children out of 
doors at the very time when they ought 
to be entertaining each other. Beauty is 
fortunately no longer the luxury of the 
rich. Itis a willing guest in any house 
where a little thought and time invite its 
coming. Chromos, photographs and fine 
engravings in the illustrated weeklies 
put art within the reach of the poorest 
persons. Not long ago, in one of the 
mountain regions of New York State, 
three miles from the p . ,.“~raveled 
road, I came upon a w = cabin, 
where husband, wife a> 4~cnila.en slept, 
cooked, ate, and live’ inone room. The 
children were bareivot and unkempt, but 
the oldest girl had covered the mud 

plastered walls with pictures from ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Weekly,”’ so that she had converted 
it into a picture gallery; not very artistic, 
it is true, but enough so to give a taste 
for something better to the younger chil- 
dren. It was an illustration of ‘‘ Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” In one 
farm-house, not a thousand miles from 
where I am writing, the farmer has fitted 
in a chromo, which came as a premium 
to some newspaper, into his fire-place. 
The framing took him perhaps two or 
three evenings; and now, instead of a 
bare board or a cheerless fire-place to 
catch waste papers and various litter, 
he has all the effect of a handsome tiling, 
and at no expense except of a little 
thought. Study to make the farm-house 
sunny and cheerful; make its furnishing, 
however inexpensive, harmonious in 
color and attractive in form ; put pleasant 
books and good papers on the tables, and 
the children wil! stay at home when the 
lamps are lighted. 

These are some of the directions in 





which the future promises great changes 
for the better—changes which will enrich 
the farmer, and through him the farm, 


NOTES. 

Cheese Made from Potatoes.—A foreign 
paper says that cheese is made from pota- 
toes in Thuringia and Saxony. After hav 
ing collected a quantity of potatoes of good 
quality, giving the preference to a large 
white kind, they are boiled in a cauldron, 
and, after becoming cool, they are reduced 
to a pulp, either by means of a grater or 
mortar. To five pounds of this pulp, which 
ought to be as equal as possible, is added 
one pound of sour milk and the necessary 
quantity of salt. The whole is kneaded to- 
gether and the mixture covered up and al- 
lowed to lie for three or four days, according 
to the season. At the end of this time it 1s 
kneaded anew, and the cheeses are placed 
in little baskets, when the superfluous moist- 
ure escapes. They are then aliowed to dry 
in the shade, and placed in large layers in 
large vessels, where they must remain for 
tifteen days. The older these cheeses are 
the more their quality improves, Three 
kinds are made. The first and most com- 
mon is made as detailed above; the sec- 
ond, with four parts of potatoes and two 
parts of curded milk ; the third, with two 
parts of potatoes and four parts of cow or 
ewe milk, These cheeses have this advan- 
tage over other kinds—they do not engender 
worms; and they keep fresh for a number 
of years, provided they are placed in a dry 
situation and in well-closed vessels. —[{ Roch- 
ester Democrat. 





From the Agricultural Statistician at 
Washington we learn that the decline in 
wages since 1579 has been arrested, and an 
advance has followed in most localities, 
The average in the country at large has in- 
creased from $20.26 per month, without 
board, to $21.75; or 7.25 per cent. Cost of 
subsistence to the laborer in 1880 was $7.17; 
in 1870 it was $7 14 per month. Wages and 
cost of subsistence have generally declined 
in the same ratio; this year it favors the 
laborer, since living is low and wages are 
advanced. The average price for labor with 
board is $14.56, Texas, Minnesota and Cali- 
fornia are the only Siates showing less 
wages than last year, and this withou: 
board. Wages with board sbow au increase, 
owing to the necessity and cunvenicnce of 
lodging and feeding the hired help in newer 
sections, Price with board is therefore the 
safest mode of estimating The greatest 
increase has been where agriculture has 
been more remunerative, as in the Ohio 
River States, and also in many cotton 
States, where in some instances the advance 
has been 6 or 10 per cent. In the Middle and 
Eastern States the demand tor trustworthy 
men bas increased, as have the wages. In 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States the de- 
mand is active for all kinds of labor; but 
the share system, or product in lieu of 
wages, is not satisfactory, aud the freed- 
men are becoming landowners; while in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, because of the 
exodus, laoor is scarcer. Skilled labor only 
is wanted in the Northwest, since almost all 
own land, and hire only in barvest time. 
On the Pacific and in the Territories the de- 
mand 1s gool, but not in New Mexico and 
Montana. Kansas railways ano the general 
iuflux have lessened the demand. 


Agricultural Fairs began with Elkanah 
Watson, who, to improve farming meth- 
ods in Berksbire Co, Mass., in 1807, dis- 
played two Merino sheep before admiring 
crowds which bad come in answer to his 
announcement. Meeting with success, this 
was followed up, and by process of slow de- 
velopment came our present system. 





The Total Receipts of Wheat av our At- 
lantic ports from January Ist to December 
24th, 1880, were 119,030,293 bushels, against 
132,474,461 bushels for the same time in 
1879. Exports from same ports, for same 
time, were 113.658,967 bushels in 1880, 
against 118,497,625 bushels for same time in 
1879, a decrease of 4 857,648 bushels. 


Animal Food for Fouwls, it is claimed, is 
necessary during cold weather, and that 
fowls can be made as profitabie in winter 
a3 in summer, even if one goes to the ex- 
pense of heating the hennery with stoves. 
Clover hay is very acceptable to them, and 
substitutes green vegetables very nicely. 





Almond Growing can be made profitable 
in many other States than California, if 
people turn their attention to it. The tree 
grows wild throughout southern Europe 
now, and in northern Germany and Britain 
it is planted for its beautiful flowers. 





White Worms, or other kinds, in pots, can 





be destroyed by thrusting a few common 


matches into the soil, also in the drain open- 
ing. Phosphorus is destructive of animal 
life, but aids vegetable growth. 


Persian Insect Powder, or Pyrethrum (pul- 
verized dried flowers of the pyrethrum 
carneum and P. roseum), is highly recom- 
mended as an insect destroyer, while it is 
harinless to man. Druggists sell it. 





The English Government, in the House of 
Commons, opposed the motion probibiting 
the importation of oleomargarine and other 
substitutes for butter, and it was thrown 


out. 





Currant Worms work upon new growth 
first. Keep this down, cutting starts from 


the roots each spring, and you will rid the 





bushes of worms. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 
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~ FOR 1881. 
°\ OUR SEED CATALOGUE 


z sf. Containing complete lists of al! the 
(2 Ngeady;-)/ leading VEGETABLE, FIELD 
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ae cially of Seeds for ROOT AND 

















FODDER C ROPS, will be sent to all who apply 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water St., 


O. Box 376. NEW YORK. 





The NEW SYSTEM of BEE KEEPING. 


bees with pleasure and pvofit 








iverv one who has a tarm or garden can now keep 
send tor circular. 
Address Mrs. Lizzie E. (otton, West Gorham, Maine 


HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Wili be Mailed a » all who apply by 


Ou II th Grounds in 
which we test our Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds are most complete; 
and our Greenhouses for Plants 
(covering 3 acres in glass), are 
the largest in America, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


* 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


POMONA NURSERY! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS, 
Largest Berries. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, 
Plants and Flowers sent free. 


WM: PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. 








SS’ AMERICAN WONDER PEA 
= “BLISS ao 3 





Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Acknowledged by all to be the best and eurlies t Pea grown. 

Ldivor of American Agriculturist says :** Very eurly, productive 
and good; quality not to be surpassed.’ 

CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 
** American Wonder,” send to us and get the ce’ ss’ Amer- 
ican Wonder. Observe our fac-simile on every 

Parices.—One-fourth pint a 20 cents 
quart, $1.25; by mail, Ya paid 

Our Novelty Sheet, giv pont tm full particulars, mailed free. 


} 
; pint, "65 cents, 


FLOWER SEED PLANts 


BO 
FARM g garDeN SMALLFRUITS AND 


_ CARDEN REQUISITES 





PeraRtisven 1945, 

300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With anchly colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip. 
tive priced list of 2,000 varieties of Bata and VrGcEeTaR.e 
seeds—with much uecful information upon their en niture—150 
pages—inailed to all applicants enelosing 10 cents, which can be 
deducted from first order for seeds, 


Address, B. K. BLISS & BONS, 34 Barday Street, New York. 





GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


NEAT, CHEAP, DURABLE, 




















For enclosing Poultry Yards, Rabbit Hutches, and 
Fishing Ponds. Useful for CY and Ornamental 
Fencing, and training floral vin 

Send tor prices. Orders or letters of inquiry will 
receive prompt attention. Addre 

BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
Manufacturers ot Portable Poultry Houses, Stee 
Wire Bale Ties, Wire Work, etc. Importers ot Gal- 
vanized Wire Nettings and nd Sheep Fe Fencing, and Deal 
ers in Patent Steel Barb 

New York 0 2 “West Screet 
St Louis Uilce wiv und um Nore 3 Wes treet, , 
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Financial and Insurance, 


THE WEEK. 

There can be but little doubt about the 
financial prospects of the South. It has 
long been the opinion of leading finan- 
cial men at the North that not many 
years would elapse before the Southern 
States, with their great producing capa- 
city, in spite of their habits of extrava- 
gance and waste, and also of the political 
proscription which they have imposed 
(which has repelled Northern energy and 
capital), would give evidence of accumu- 
lating wealth, and that, with this fact, 
would return a sense of responsibility 
which would impress Southern legisla- 
tures with the necessity of recognizing 
the force of a world-wide public opinion 
against the crime of a legislative repudi- 
ation of public debts, and lead them 
gradually to the reversal of such repudi- 
ation enactments as are now found on 
the statute books of a number of the 
States. We speak, of course, only of 
those States that have actually commit- 
ted such discreditable action. The 
States which have always chosen the 
path of honesty appear, by contrast, all 








the brighter for their integrity. The 
guilty States are, particularly, North 


and South Carolina, Georgia, Mississip- 
pi, Louisiana, Virginia, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida and Tennessee, and, perhaps, one or 
two others in a partial degree. These 
have some of them wholly neglected to 
make any provision for the payment of 
interest or principal of their debts for 
years, andin this negative way virtually 
resorted to repudiation, while the others 
have passed affirmative enactments re- 
pudiating their obligations, or part of 
them. But we hope now that a brighter 
page in the financial history of these 
States is being turned over. We are 
led to the indulgence of this hope by 
the significant legislation which has been 
accomplished in the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture during the week just past. This 
enactment contemplates a final and com- 
paratively satisfactory settlement with 
the bond-holders of the State. The law 
thus passed and signed by the Governor 
provides for the funding of the whole of 
the present State indebtedness, including 
thirty-six per cent. of accumulated inter- 
est coupons attached to the bonds, into 
a three per cent. bond, thus giving to the 
bond-holder 136 per cent. of new bonds 
for every 100 per cent. of the old, the dif- 
ference being only in the reduced rate of 
interest. The event is a very important 
one to Southern bond-holders generally, 
and is so interpreted, for it has had the 
effect to stimulate a great activity in all 
the long neglected and almost forgotten 
bonds of some of the above States named, 
while advancing twenty per cent. the 
market quotations for the Tennessee is- 
sues themselves. 

The moral force of this new departure 
by the State of Tennessee can hardly be 
computed. It is a confession both of 
former delinquency and of present atil- 
ity, and will tend to awaken, eventu- 
ally, an honest sentiment of shame in the 
minds of the people of the other default- 
ing States. 

This sentiment will surely inspire an 
attempt in other State Legislatures South 
to deal honorably by their long-suffering 
bond-holders. No State can afford to 
permanently withhold a fair and honora- 
ble settlement of its outstanding obliga- 
tions, for to persist in such repudiation, 
after the means are easily at hand to pay, 
is to fix a taint and discredit that in the 
future will inevitably rise up to plague 
the inventor. 

There is, then, a fair prospect of adding 
to the Exchange a new feature of specu- 
lation in these large volumes of Southern 
State securities, so long locked up and 
held as worthless by their owners. But 
this is not all. There is a large number 
of Southern railways which have suffered 
by the discreditable condition of State 
finances, whose bonds and stocks are 
rapidly gaining favor with investors and 


ele ge ee 
ve te 


speculators. New capital from the North- 
ern States has aided in resuscitating 
much of the Southern railway system, 
and Northern management has succeeded 
in consolidating interests and effecting 
combinations and connections which 
have changed the character and prospects 
of these enterprises, so that new life is 
promised to much of this class of security 
which heretofore has been regarded with 
distrust. We may refer more specifically 
to this work hereafter, but it is enough 
now to point out these very encouraging 
facts as indications of a great improve- 
ment in Southern temper and ability. 
Wall Street, aside from this feature 
nimed, has been dull and uninteresting, 
with easy money at an average of five 
per cent. on call loans. 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds, 
5 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 





Investors can obtain Goveroment Bonds at 
our office, in any sum from $50 to the largest 
amouut desired, at current market rates, 
witsout any expense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering 
bonds, and will furnish,at request, the proper 
biank powers of attorney for assigning and 
transferring bonds and collecting interest. 

Weare prepared to make exchanges with 
National Banks, of any of the different issues 
of Government Bonds for otners, at the most 
favorable rates, and to effect the necessary 
substitutions inthe Banking Department at 
Washington, witbout trouble to them. 

Weare at alltimes prepared to answer in- 
quiriesin regard to the Government Loans, 
and to furnish at request any accessible in- 
formatio: respectiog the National finances, 
which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Govern- 
ment Bonds, aud our large and cousiant deal- 
ings, enabie us to offer the best and most 
favorable terms to our customers. Every 
detail of the business is syste matically ar- 

ranged and has our personal supervision. 





We have pubkshed the e ght edition of our 
MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
Bonpbs, revised to January 1, 1881, containing 
much valuable information, which is free to 


ali investors. 
FISK & HATCH. 


J.&W.Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE 
GRAPHRO TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE. ete 


Red iver Valley ol the Nort, 


Finest Wheat and Farming Lands 


FOR SALE BY 


St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba R. 


2,500,000 ACRES. 


LONG TIME, LOW PRICES and EASY PAYMENTS. 
Every advantage given to the settler. $3.00 per acre 
allowed for breaking and cultivation. Pamphlets, 
Circulars, and intormation mailed free. Apply to 
CHAS, E. FURNESS, Land Commissioner, 
St Paul. Minnesota. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 201 Broadway, New York. 








R. 





Cash Capitel, - - - $500,000 00 
Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 


Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 


Total Asse Jan, 1 
1881, ts, 


= 9 "$1,557,486 83 
All policieg of this Company are now issued under 
e New York Safetv Funo Law. 

PETER NOTMAN, President. 

THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices 
FineWhite French China dinner Sets,149 pieces. om = 
Fine White French China Tea Sets. 44 pieces. . 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets.44 piece es 30 
Richly Decorated Fr’h China Tea A og 44 pieces 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.00; w 3 25 
White English Porcelain Dinner ‘Bete: 100 piece s 14 00 
Silver plated Dinner Knives, per doz 3 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHiNG GOODS. 
Tlilustratecd Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
en application. Estimates turnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 








Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free 
of charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.O. Money Order. 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


The entire third floor of ae establishment is ap- 
prop ated toa very comple tock of fine BRONZES, 


INTEL SETS. MARBLE, BRONZE AND POLISH 
ED BRASS CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) 
stem winding attachments controlled by this hou-e; 
Traveling Clocks, &« pieces 


a 4 with choicest 
ot DECORATIVE POR( 2 "laques, Vases. 
Jardinieres, &c., of the Roy “ A, ester, Minton and 
other tavorite wares, selecied with critical taste and 
of the latest importation, forming a collection of rare 
merit. 


Visits, if for inspection only, are particu- 
larly invited. 












OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conforr-ity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 81st December, 1880, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1880, to 3ist December, 
1880 


Sete $4,232,675 04 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off Ist January, 1880............+5 1,495,947 23 

Total Marine Premiums............ $57 622 oR 21 


rears marked off from 1st Jan- 
ary, 1880, to 3ist December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid = eum the 








same period.......... $2,071,238 98 
Returns of _— —_—— 

miums and 

Expenses... . $878,113 96 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and state of New 

} dae Stock, City, Bank and other 
tocks. 


$8,983,558 00 
—— secured by ‘Stocks, and other- 





Pr = ae) eee 1,187,900 00 

Real “istate and ow rg due the 
Company, estimated a 470,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Ricsis able. 1,628,921 34 
Cash in Bank............ imatemeees 337,977 87 
QUE divi ass 2s . «$12,608,356 856 71 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 





thereof, or their — representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will c ease, The 


certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 81st December, 1880, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next, 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


oneiiiacnine 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. Jones, Horace Gray, 

CHARLES DENNIS, EpmunD W. Cor.izs, 

W. H. H. Moore, Joun ELLIoTT, 


LEWIs CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Russet, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
James Low, CHARLES H., MARSHALL, 
Davip Lane, Grorce W. Lang, 
Gorpon W. BURNHAM, Epwin D. Morgan, 

A. A. RAVEN, Ropert L. Stuart, 
Wm. STURGIS, James G, De Forest, 
ADOLPH LEMOY> * SAMUEL WILLETs, 
BENJAMIN H. Fie... CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


Jostan O. Low +, WILLIAM Bryce, 
WitiuaM E. Doven, ‘ “aLnaM H. Fos, 
RoyaL PHELPs, + ER V. KING, 
bre F. Younes, Ta B, CoppINGTON, 
A. Hanp, Horacr. K. THURBER, 


not D. HEWLETT, Witiiam DeGroot, 
WILuiamM H, WEBB, HENRY COLLINs, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, Joun L, RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres’t. 
Ww. H. H. MOORK, 24 Vice Pres't 
A. As RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres't 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


(Write for particulars. 








Mention this publication.) 


AUTOMATIC 


*NO TENSION ” Silent Sewing Machin: 
ees in all essential respects from every other 
" eceine. 
Ladies careful ot health ard a 
at iz the best will now have no ot 
Adapted tor Hand or Treadie. 
Direct Correspondence solicited. 


preci- 
er. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS 8, M. CO., 
658 Broudway, New York. 








SCHOMACKER 


PIANOS 


—THESE— 
Royal Instruments Unrivaled for 
Superior Tone and Durability. 





Combine every practical improvement known to 
the modern piano, and with the introduction of our 
patent Gold Strings, it is the most high'y improved 
and very leading piano of the world Received the 
highest honers at the Centennial and wherever in 
competition, The Electro Gold wires used in our in 
struments produce a decidedly more brillant, en 
during tune. with a refined mu.ic Pal quality so much 
desired in the piano. The coating being of pure gold 
ot the highest standard,and done by Cold process, 
will last forever, and 18 an absolute security against 
rust or atmospheric action, and at the same time im 


parting elegance of appearance tf und ip no other 


make All other makers still have to use the com 
mon annealed iron wire-wrapped strings, coated 
with Nickel by Hot process, which impairs the tone 
quality of the steel wire, and is no security against 
rust or snapping of wires 

Our c!aim is for an improved Piano String. The 
Commissioner of Patents savs: “The Gold Coating 
serves to unite the contiguous coils of the wrapped 
wires toeach other, and more than this because ot 
the character of the metal selected tor coating. a 
very superior improvement in the tone quality of the 
wire in a musical sense is noted, which makes it 
distinguishable trom all other wires of like structure 
and purpose common to the trade.’ these Geld 
String Pianos need only to be seen and heard to con- 
vince the most skeptical of their great superiority. 
Too much cannot be said in their tav r. An immense 
demand has already sprung up tor all our styles, 


Uur prices moderate. 
fall description, with 
on application 


Grands, Squares and Uprishts 
Illustrated Catalozue:, giving 
styles, prices, etc., mailed fice 


SCHOMACKER PIANO CO., 


1108 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
493 Washington St. . Boston. 


THE 
roe 


GHIGKERING 
PIAN 


im all great contests, and for 
THE VICTOR THE PAST FIFTY-SKRVEN 
YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of this 
country, but of Europe—vwill be offered during the present 
conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS ccrtfcxo% 


in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the IN 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at 
the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 





were granted 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in 


struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
365 Fifth Ave., N.Y: | 111 Tremont-st., Boston 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 





Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


EMORYW’S STANDARD 


CURE. Purely Vegetable Sugar-Coat- 

ed Pills. A never-failing ren.edy tor 

Fever and Ague, Biliousness and all 
Malaria! Diseases. Contains no Quinine, Mercury or 
Poisons of any kind. Trial Box sent Free. Address 
Standard Cure Co., 114 Na®sau St., New York City. 








~ EDUCATIONAL. 


EST THRACHERS. 
erican and Foreig 

For every Pte of Instruction. low or higk 
romptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
andidates' New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. All 

skilled Teac bere. geome have ‘‘Application Form.’ 

J. W. RMERHOKN, A.M., Secretary. 

3 Hast lath St. near University Pi. v 











INCKNEY’S AGENCY for SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS 
1. Supplies Se RS and Familes with Teachers 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
% Sells and rents Schoo! Properties 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information o 
Good Schools. 


Publishes U. S. School and College Direc- 


T.C ‘“wTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domes tic Building, cor, Broadway and Fourteent) 
street New York. 








I NG Cured. Address with staw» 
OTA eR: Battle Creek Sanitari: m, Mich 
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Editorial Department.— Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York. Unaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
elosed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFice: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fleld street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth 8t 








Sheppard Knapp’s Carpets. 

One of the most striking instances of 
mercantile growth in this city nas been 
that of the Carpet Emporium of Mr. 
Sheppard Knapp, 189 and 191 Sixth Ave- 
nue and 101, 105 and 105 West 13th Street. 
Mr. Knapp began his enterprise a little 
more than ten years ago in a small store 
on the biock below his present situation, 
before Sixth Avenue had become the 
great business thoroughfare it is at pres- 
ent. Mr. Knapp indeed was one of the 
pioneers in this direction, and has had 
the satisfaction of seeing his store be- 
come the center of an immense retail 
neighborhood. Within a few years after 
its foundation he was obliged to add to 
his store an adjoining building, and be- 
fore long had to move to still more com- 
modious quarters planned especially for 
the accommodation of his rapidly in- 
creasing trade. Still more lately he has 
been forced to expand these accommo- 
dations, so that now his warerooms, it is 
said, have become the largest exclusive- 
ly retail carpet store in the United 
States and the largest owned and con- 
trolled by one man in the world. The 
rapid and almost unprecedented growth 
of Mr. Knapp’s business is due not only 
to the satisfaction which all his custom- 
ers experience and to the advertise- 
ment which it thereby receives, but 
to his own enterprise, energy and 
foresight. A few weeks ago, it is 
stated, when Moquette carpets fell 
twenty-five per cent. by reason of a dis- 
astrous competition between the two 
largest manufacturers of that class of 
goods, Mr. Knapp went into the market, 
bought every piece he could find room 
to store and marked down the price 
fifty cents a yard, so that to-day Mo- 
quettes can be bought from him ata 
much lower price than they could have 
been obtained a short time ago at whole- 
sale from the importer or manufacturer. 
In fact carpets of all kinds are lower to- 
day than they have been before in many 
years, and are not only lower but are 
superior in quality and design to those 
that were formerly offered. In Mr. 
Knapp’s store are displayed not only 
every variety of carpet, but mattings at 
very low prices and a full line of up- 
holstery and hangings. No adequate 
idea can be conveyed of the extent or 
variety of his goods except through 
personal observation, and we cordially 
recommend our readers to examine for 
themselves his stock. 

The Cooley Creamer was awarded 
the Gold Medal at Paris Agricultural 
Exhibition after practical tests of two 
months at the Palace of Industry, Paris, 
France, 1879, and a gold medal at Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, London, England, 
June, 1879. By its use cream is raised in 
the shortest possible time, leaving the 
milk in fine condition for making cheese. 
Adding the sweet buttermilk from the 
day’s churning makes a cheese nearly as 
good and considered by many fully 
equal to full cream. 


Ladies who would combine beauty and comfort in 


dressing the feet should use the Gierman Corn Re- 
duver, . 





To Consumptives,—Wilbor’s Cod-Liver 
Oil and Lime has now been betore the public twenty 
years, and has steadily grown in favor and apprect- 
ation. This could not be the case unless the prepa- 
ration was of high intrinsic value. The combination 
of the Phosphate of Lime with pure Cod-Liver Oil, as 
peepered by Dr. Wilbor, has produced a new phase 
in the treatment of Consumption and all diseases ot 
the Lungs. This article can be taken by the most 
delicate invalid without creating the disgusting nau 
sea which 1s such an objection to the Cod Liver Oil 
when taken without Lime. It is prescribed by the 
regular facuity. Sold by the proprietor, A. B. WiL- 
Bor, Chemist, Boston, and by all druggists. 


Are You in Good Health? 


If not, send your address (mentioning this paper) te 
Dr. Sanrorp, 164 Broadway, New York, and receive 
free a 100 page book, treating of numerous diseases, 
and by which you can probably learn the nature _ot 
your complaint and what to do tor it. 





Sufferers from corns will find sure relief in German 
Corn Remover. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 








~<JENNINCS' SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED E 


JENNINGS: WATER CLOSETS 


JENNINGS. PROPRIETOR 


ISINKS.URINALS & WASH-BASINS ALL 


PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


NEW YORK 7 BUR 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 


QoS WHET CHOCTLAT, 


The most popular sweet 
Chocolatein the market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
a particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped S. 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass, 





USE 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BISCOTINE, 


FOOD for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 
Glyeerine Sans Pareil Hair Tonic, 


Toilet ee Sachets 
Waters, OS > D'lvis 





Violet, (O de Florence. 
New Mown “1 
Hy, Heares 
Heliotrope, ” 
&c. Dentifrice. 





Established 1770. 


DELLUC & CO,, trench Pharmacists, 


Send for Circular, 635 Broadway, N, ¥. 


BEST & CO. 
rks 


ae 


BABIES’ OUTFITS 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING A SPECIALTY. 


Including everything required for BOYS and GIRLS 
up to1l6 years. Affords unequaled facilities for pro- 
curing the most desirable goods at low prices. We 
are also selling our Cambric and Gingham Dresses, 
Cut, with Trimmings complete, ready for making, 
These cost litue, if any, more than to buy the materi- 
als by the yard. Save expense of patterns, trouble 
ot cutting, &c., and furnish latest and best styles 
Mat ORDERS SOLICITED. CATALOGUFS FURNISHED FREE. 


315 SIXTH AVE. roca “a0ch ses. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati 0 


a \-HAND made easy. Sent free. Et 
SHORT GOODRICH, Williamsburg, NY. ° 








AND 















Artistic Wall Papers, 


ON HAND AND MADE 


Fe Be 


CEILING 





DECORATIONS 


A Specialty. 


TO ORDER 


Y 


kd Co 


CORNER OF 


29th St.& 7th Av. 


NEW YORK, 


Colors of Carpets 
and Draperies 
Matched, 


The entire Work of 
Interior Decoration 
Done Under Our 
Supervision. 





One of the most interesting objects, to which throngs of spectators were constantly attracted, 
at the late Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, was a machine for printing Paper-Hangings. 

In order to give full opportunity to see the process:of manufacturing an article for which 
there is 80 great a demand, we have placed our most improved machinery in open view of all 
visitors to our new Factory and Salesroom, corner of Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street 


FR. BECK & CO, 





MADISON 


SQUARE GARDEN. 


(FOR A LIMITED SEASON.) 


P, 7. Barnum’s Greatest Show on Earth! 


United with the GREAT LONDON CIRCUS, SANGER’S ROYAL BRITISH MENAGERIE, and the INTERNA- 


TIONAL ALLIED SHOWS. 
ads of features altogether new 


The grandest and mightiest combination in the history of amusements! 
Every noted artist in the world! 


Myri 


Grand competitive contests! An abun 


dance of good, healthy, moral enjoyment and valuable instruction ! 


Special LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S MATINEE EVERY DAY at 2—Doors open at 1. 


PERFORMANCES at 8. 


ADMISSION TO ALL, 50 cents; Orchestra Chairs, $1. 


GRAND EVENING 


Children under 9, half price 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS AND LOWER PRICES. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


Whose CABINET or PARLOR 
ORGANS hae long maintained 
their ABSOLUTE SUPREM 
ACY as the very STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE among in 
struments of the class, have 
pleasure in announcing the 
completion and introduction 
this season of SEVERAL IM 
PROVEMENTS OF GREAT 
PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE, 
which give their organs a still 
HIGHER DEGREE OF EX 
CELLENCE, and at the same 
time render possible a REDUCTION IN PRICES on 
several of the medium and smAller sizes. 

Among these improvements may be mentioned: 

AN IMPROVED BELLOWS, simplified in construc- 
tion, of which the action apon the reeds is more di- 
rect, with beneficial effect upon the QUALITY OF 
TONE, while the BLOWING IS RENDERED EASIER. 

AN IMPROVED KEY-ACTION, reducing the force 
necessary to manipulate the keys NEARLY ONE- 
HALF, rendering the whole action more elastic and 
perfect, and saving fatigue to the player, as well as 
almost certainly avoiding some of the commonest 
faults in organ playing. 

AN IMPROVED STOP ACTION; simple but efficient 
and sure in working. 

SEVERAL NEW CASES are offered, combining 
grace and elegance of design with simplicity and 
stability of construction. 

AN IMPORTANT PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE of 
these and other improvements effected this season is 
in GREATER ECONOMY OF MANUFACTURE by 
which lower prices of many styles are rendered pos- 
sible. The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. now offer 
the following 

EXTRAORDINARILY LOW PRICES, 
which certainly have not before been even ap- 
proached for organs of such highest excellence. 

THE BABY CABINET ORGAN (see cut at begin, 
ning), three and a quarter octaves, sufficient compass 
for the full parts of popular sacred and secular music 
generally, having the characteristic tone and excel- 
lence of the Mason & Hamlin organs; vet cash price, 
$22. The same, Four Octaves; net cash price, $30. 

; FOUR-OCTAVE ORGANS, 
FIVE STOPS (diapason, 
viola, melodia, flute, full 
organ, with knee swell); 
catalogue price, $85: net 
cash price, $51. FIVE-OC- 
TAVE ORGANS, SEVEN 
STOPS (diapason, viola, 
melodia, seraphone, voix 
celeste, tull organ, treme 

Prices, $51 and $60. lant, with knee swell); 
catalogue price, $100; net cash price, $60, 


That standard of merit which has 





Baby Organs. 
Price $22 and $30. 





FIVE-OCTAVE ORGANS, 
large and elegant case, rich 
ly ornamented and embel- 
lished; eleven stops (viola, 
viola-dolce, diapason, dul- 
ciana, oboe, clarionet, me- 
lodia, clarabella, voix ce 
leste, tremulant, full organ, 
with knee swell); catalogue 
price, $1.70; net cash price. 
$102. Observe that the number of 
stops in an organ is no criterion 
of its capacity, A Mason & 
HAMIAN organ may be ex 

> =o pected to have very much 
greater power, variety and capacity every way, than 
one of the “cheap” organs with two or three times 
its number of stops. 






LARGER STYLES of greater capacity are turnished 
in extensive variety,in very eleyant cases, black 
walnut, ash or ebonized, paneled, carved, richly 
decorated and highly polished by hand; up to $900 
each. SUPERB DRAWING ROOM STYLES, $102 to 
$570 and up. FOR LARGE CHURCHES, $570, $420, 
$360 and less. FOR SMALLER CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, etc., $30 to $200 and up, POPULAR 
STYLES, $22 to $180 and up. 


THE LISZT ORGAN, o1 
large scale and capacity: 
the best organ which can 
be constructed from 
reeds. Suited for any 
use and adapted to any 
position. Price, $360. 
THE SAME, two manu 
als, twenty-two stops: 
price, $570. EBONIZED 
CASES, exactiy imitat- 





Liszt Organ. 


$360. 
ing ebony, are now very fashionable; $117 and up. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. now regu- 
larly manufacture MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
STYLES, including the lowest as well as the highest 
priced instruments of this class in the world; all of 
which, considering quality, excellence and real 
value, are THE CHEAPEST ORGANS MADE. The prices 
given in this advertisement are the lowest net eash 
prices from our own warerooms, except where other- 
wise stated. 


FOR EASY PAY MENTS.—Organe are also furnished 
FOR EASY PAYMENTS, at only sufficient advance in 
prices to compensate fer extra time and expense. 
After a first payment of one-tenth ot the price of 
the organ, other payments may be $5 or more per 
month or quarter, according to the value of the 





organ. 


won for the Mason & Hamlin Organs the 


HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVERY ONE OF THE GREAT WORLD’S IN- 
DUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for thirteen years, at no one of which has any other 
American organ ever been found equal to them, is not only RIGIDLY MAINTAINED but 


MATERIALLY ADVANCED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (32 pp. 4to) with PRICE LISTS, FREE. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 8t., BOSTON; 
46 E. 14th St. NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 














APRIL 138, 1881. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


_THE CHRISTIAN UNION. __ 
_BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








AGENTS! AGENTS! “GENTS 3 
‘OHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book, j' 


SUNLIGHT Ano SHADOW 


js the best chance ever offered to you. Its Scenes are drawn 
from the bright and shady sides of real live, and portrayed as 


“™ John B. Gough 


ean portray them. Toe Rig ya —, and intense interest, it is 
without a peer. It is the “boom book for Agents, and ‘out- 
sells all others 10 to L 80th po nee" in ym 1000 A ve 
wanted, men and women. Now is the time. {@% Exclusive Terri- 
tor} and Special Terms given. gg Send for Circulars. Address, 

ORTHIN TON 4 & cv., Pubs., Hartford, Conn. 








sa ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 
= nae IMONY 
Wanted to Sell 

OF 
THE 
A Grand Array of Evidences to the Truth of the 
from History, Natural Science, Modern Research 
partm ent of Human Knowledge. Recommends a by the 
cading Clergy of all Denominations. A Mag 
ul “Suited to the Times. Clear Ty Fine Iu 

Pager and Binding. Sells Rapidly and Agents Easily go 
$60 to $100 per month. Send for Description and Terms to 


J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa, 


TESTIMONY OF THE AGES 


or Confirmations of the Scriptures. 
A new and massive work, containing nearly 5000 distinct 


By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 


@ Author of Scienceand the Bible, ete. 


of God 


Word 








testimonials gathered from ancient and modern sources, 
formingasplendid Thesaurus of Arguments,Facts, Illustra. 
tions and Evidences of the Truth of the We ord of G od, 
One MAGNIFICENT VOLUME. 1000 Royal Octave 
pages. 109 ieteaees, Full Index. Four styles of bind- 

Prices low. Descriptive Cirevlar free ENTS 


WAN TED. Liberal Commissions. Large ales. For terms 


address, J.C. MeCURDY &CO., Philadciphia, Pa. 


A PAINTING OFFICE FOR ONE DOLLA. 


,_ Children learn arrangement of letters THE WORLO 
inte words and words into sentences SOLID RUE- 


; Without @ teacher 











BERFANUILY 
{FONT for mark- 
jing Linen, Card 
Books, & Com 
bines the conveni- 
Ml SETUP ANY] ‘ence of met typ 
NAMEANDCAN BE] |with the tiex.bili 
CHANGED ATHOU] |durability and el= 
SAND TIMES. gance 01 the rubber 
“amn. For One 
Doller ae ger 


everything 






for 
= in the =. with 123 
ng Linen ever \to 150} 1s 


| rarsenbal Ink is inde] !Holder, Ps a, Tw 
zers ete. rl “ = ho pot 1S he Catal the price you pay tr r or 
name. logue of Agent's goods free. 


WOR: D anor’ @ 00. "09 ‘Nassau Street, New York. 


Wanted on Salary Qoowsis($ 





























s a liberal commission, a Sala 
* full particulars | lent wit 
a, for it 


p\t or express pai Tone complete copy worth $5 
reWgil, also a complete out fit and full Boreneh.-s 
realy for business, ame your 1st, tnd and 3d 
cholge of territory. On the start we WQll pay you 


nth, dona 


This new w oil embodies a new 1 


. Nias i Tatroduce\::: 


the 








the acts, journeys and events 1 
of their occurrence in the life of C 
is the approv: al of many Divines 
ol workers, among whom are Re 
D>. BD, also Rev. F N. Pelou 
lemen succee d with this work; p 
se is not necessary. Enclose stam! 
you order outfit Address at onc 






















Ladies or ge? 
vious experie 
for reply unle 
F.L.Horton & Co, 
8S. S, Publishers, 
Indienapolis, Ind 


a2" Mention t 


A WEEK. $l2a day at home easily made. Cost 
$72 ly outfit free. Address Txur & Co. Augusta,Me 
























iis paper when you write “@@ 








aA SEX. TARE ED Mo’ ST 
COMPLETE 


of entire Bible, in one yuan ever a ished. \orse 
menta by 200 ablest scholars. A ap all;e ties latest 
research. Oontains Life of St. John; tables showing time of 

each patriarch , prophet and king; authorship and dates of 
books of Bible; Noah; par- 
fy and miracles of nts; the twenty- 
fou: of Christ in their order; the eighteen miracles 
of the Apostles. 1 illustrat 


020 pages tion 3.75.0 
peo ig Selling fast. Agents making $2 
a month, Bradley Ga-retson & Co, 








oO 
66 N. «chSt, Phila 


a week 1m your own town. Terms ana $5 outnt 
$66 tree. Address H. Hatiert & Co. Portland, Me. 








PONTORTHE BOTS 


Here rou are boys Just the thing fora little harm. 
less masquerading. The mustaches are made oigenuine 


hair, can be fastened to or removed from the face with 
ease. and when worn cannot de told from the reat pro- 
duction. Bors and young me en can have hosts of fun put- 


ting them on ina crowd of friends, 


who will be 


greatly 






nt k bro vt black 
BY MAIL, MUSTAC BES # OTB G 
Valuable Catalogue of Agents goods free. World 
Manuf’ Co.122 Nassau St,NewVorks 


*s Prayer Uiustrated, 2nd the 
1GR Dommeandmentes combined, 
ze lfix22. Chromoed in 14 colors and 

t. Ov ipod ) made hy one age nt. Sam le Copy 2 ets. (Se 


ms to agents ‘> ther bran new gov 4 


A. E. Pratt & Co.27 Park Place, New York, 
GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 


Selling Picturial Buoks and Bibles. Prices re 
duced 33 per cent. National Publishing Co.,Phila., Pa 


$5 10 $20 
-BEST IN THE WORLD” 


FRONT E REVERSE ENO 














per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co.. Portland, Maine. 












ASK QURSTOREKEEPER FOR 4 


WAS SEWING SILKE.......... Oc. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK,40c. per Oz- 

A 36-page pamphlet, ey | Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings ittens, Mone urses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, &c., will sent to 
any address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps 
received as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
49 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St., Philad'a 





GCHORGH HH. TITUS 


IS OFFERING BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS and OILCLOTHS 


That are Worthy the attention of Buyers. 
Full Line of WIND -W SHADES at Low Prices. 
A Cargo of NEW CHINA MATTING Very Cheap. 
607, 609 & Gil FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
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SECRETARY OF THE BROOKLYN FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


The Largest and Cheapest Retail Furniture Company 
in the world, will send tree to any address an Illustra 
ted Price-List of Furniture, by which it will be seen 
thatitis the cheapest to buy direct from this Com- 
pany, asthey manufacture all their own goods and 
sell direct to the consumer. 


559 to 571 Fultoa Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


aT Mcvomber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, 
ing them to the shape of the teet, 
them 





conform- 
All should wear 


F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 
Also makes to order and keeps in stock a full as 
sortment ot BOOTS and SHOES. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co,’s Jewett’s and Farson’s make in 
great variety, anda complete assortment of 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
ALAN-ON CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street. Brooklyn. New York. 





1839. isso. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


~ 174 
in gif 
a — 


eT 
4. 





174 FEulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 


ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWES1 PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County. 
Oleomargarine is not and never has been sold by this 
Store in any shape or torm. 


ENCLISH BREAKFAST BACON. 


HAMS. 
Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh everv morning 
AND A GENERAL ASSORTEENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. Henry Street, 


M. E. Dory, 


GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 
SHIRTS MADE TO ozone on the prem 

ises. The best in the city, $7.50, and $9.00 the 

half dozen» TROY LAUNDRY : Collars and 

Cuffs iaundried equa) to new. 

212 Kulear near Concard, 








Rraet't~- 








The American Popular Dictionary, = 00 


is ure falandet egent 
Com 


















bly bound 
T 


EVERY 


ts true meaning, deri- 
vation, spelling and 
pronounciation and a 
vast amount of absolute- 
maiy Necessary iniorma- 
MW tion upon Scienee 
Mythology, Biography, 
American History, Laws 








ete., being a per 
Library of Reference, 
Webster's Dictionary 


a. “el and the 
n Pop- 

aan "Bietionar 
costs only $4, “Worth 
ten times th” money,” 
—Tribune and Farmer- 
’ “We have never seen its 

equal either iu price, finish or contents "--The A‘vocate. 
“a perfect Dictionary and library ofreference--Leslie’s Illus, 
News, N. ¥. One copy of the American Popular Dictionary 
lustrated), the greatest and best book ever published, post- 
pa {to any address on receiptof $4, “Entire satisfaction 
uaranteed. 2copies post-paid $1.75. Orderatonce. 
World Manufacturing Co., 122° Nassau St., New York. 
In New Type on ig2 

Water Scenes, Gold area, , ah Panels 


10 YOUR NAME Chromos, Oc 
ay ete. The best collection of Cards ever sold 


new styles, designed by be 
for 10c. Sample Book containing samples of all our Cards, 
25c. The ee Card House in America. Dealers sup 7. 
with Blank Cards. AMERICAN CARD —_ Northford, Ct. 


wae 












ndscapes 





50s Gold. Chromo & Lit’s | Cc are. s. (No 2 Alike. ) 
dU Name on, 0c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Conn. 


DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET, 


Boned with a New Material 


called Coraline, which 
is vastly superior to 
horn or whalebone, 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the 
Coraline breaks with 
six mouths ordinar 
wear. Itis elastic, pli- 
able, and very comfort- 
able, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or 
moisture. 

For sale by 
merchants 
mail, 


WARNER BROS., 
372 Broapway, N. Y, 





leading 
rice by 











A NEW TREATMENT! 





The Pillow-I/nhaler Co. 


1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Mention this Paper. 
OE LN ET D> FE 


_NO PIPES OR TUBES. 
Back Supporting Shoulder Brace 


Is so constructed that it 
gives a strengthening 
support to the »ack an 
draws the shoulders back 
so as toexpand the chest, 
throwing the body into an 
erect and graceful posi 
tion. Price $1.50 by mail. 
Give waist measure. Send 
for circular and illustrat- 
‘ ed price-list of 
Hygienic 
Undergarments 





to 
Mrs. A. FLETCHER &CO 
6 E. 14th, St New York. 
City 
000), 2 to 32 Stops. 


baper tree. Address 
BE. TTY ;Washington, N.J. 








PPS. Os 


BR Se es 








METALLIC SHINCLES. 


Root Your 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, FACTORIES, Ete. 


Witb these Shingles. Nothing ever used for 
rooting has proved 80 entirely satisfactory as 
they bave. They never wear out or break, and 
are pertectiy fire proof. 

— for descriptive circular and new prices 
to the 

ANGLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO.,, 

SS Clif St., New York. 


W GESTEDS BY MAIL, Forty knots for 25c. 


Send silver _F. . Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. _ Box U U 


COOLEY Cr! CREAMER. _ 
Go. -D MEDA L, PARIS, 1879. 
Butter made by this 

Process was awarded 

Sweepstakes at Inter 

national Dairy Fair, 1878, 

and Gold Medal at 

same Farr, 1879. 

Gold Medal at Royal 
Agricultural Exhibition, 
London. 1879. 

MANUFACTURED in FOUR 
STYLES and TEN SIZES. 

Tue Reevutar.—The cans 
in this, removed to bench 
for skimming automatic- 





Junior. — Skim- 
ming done automatically 
without removing cans. 

Tue Urricat or Caninet. —Has a compartment under 
water tank, the illuminated conical point oft cans 
projecting into this compartment; skims without re- 
moving cans. 

Tue Exvevator.—Has a hoisting arrangement for 
raising cans out ot tank. Milk drawn off automatic- 
ally before removing cans from platform of elevator. 

They require no milk room They raise all of 
cream between milkings. Impure air, dust or flies 
cannot reach mi'k set in them. The caus are sub- 
merged and water sealed in each style. 

Each style has transparert panes for the purpose 
ot determining when the milk 1* out, and cream 
about to tow. Our patents cover these processes. 

No others have a right to use them 
e@-Send for “ Dainyman” giving particalars. 

TRI AL OFFER. For only 25 Cts. 

in stamps, we will mail our New Box of 

Annual for pees, fully Ronee, _——— REE 
LEE BURPE 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 

SE 8 pkts. Choice Vegetables, on 10 pkts 
W.AaT 

219 & 221 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
DS: ‘lower-Seeds. Burpee’s —- 








CHOICE PLANTS = LOW PRICES 


T hes e collections (Strawberr: 
ufely a thirty days’ journey if the order is sent early 

ail pac kages; } 

rices no alte > ms made 
but can not divide a collecti: a 

G RAPES 

: Prentiss, £1.50. | Petghten, 30c. 
1 Moore's . arly, aie 2. 50, pady, 4 $2 

jy mall, $ y Geen 

STRAWBE rips < 
12 Kirkwood, 12 Marvin, 12 Longfel'ow, 12 Warren, 
12 Brilliant,’ 12Glendale, 12 Sharpless, 12 Duchess, 
12 C. Downing, 12 ¢ umberlan 1 Triumph, and 2 of the 

Bidwell. Order early. win supply of Bidwell i 

riter hy tail, 84 By express, SS. 
K ASPBERRI 


10 Highland 4 (earliest), 10 Brandywine (later), 
10 Franconia On r), 1, $1 so” Cuthbert (latest). 
3y_ mai 50. 
A RARE OFFER— 
1 Hydrangea Paniculata, 
5 Roses (H. 
eelection), 
4 Grapes (Prentiss, Moore's Early, Brigchton, Lady,) 
30 Raspberries, including 10 C uthbert, lu Gregg, 
12 Blackberries (Snyder and Kittatiny), 
6 Currants (Red and White), 
100 Choice Strawberries, (my selection of varieties), 
By express only for 84.00. 
Descriptive Cat¢ alogue Free. Strawberry Cuite 
are 


. WALES. Rochester. N.Y 





men 
At the 


thle 









Shal 


+25 


1 Viburnum Plicatum, 





For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 










CrRsET 

SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
ta IS NOT EXCELLED. 23 
Recentimprovements add much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
{retailers. Manufactured only by 

FOY, HARMON & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, OONN, 








BOAT BUILDING. 
For 2c. wil, mail section 
showing construction. Catalogue gratis. 

_ TH OMAS KANE & CO, Chicago, TU. 


MYERS’ SANITARY DEPOT. 


Field’s Flush Tank, Jenning’s Water 
Closets, Sanitary Y Branch, Wea- , 
ver’s Wash Basin Waste 











Stone Laundry Tub, 
94 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


rries excepted), packed to corre 


yurchasers pay x express charges. 
2 pleased to 
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By express, $1.00. 


. P. one year old plants, choice varieties, my 
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TRE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXTIIL., No. 15. 








The latest and most dis- 
tinguished PARIS FASH- 
IONS indicate an increased 
tendency to employ with 
greater boldness than ever 
before the most remarkable 
products of the French 
looms, and many novel ac- 
cessories of trimming and 
embroidery. JAMES Mc- 
CREERY & CO., through 
their unequaled connec: 
tions abroad, have secured 
the choicest and rarest nov- 
elties, and invite attention to 
the many curious intricacies 
of weaving and beautiful 
combinations of colors 
which these fabrics present. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and It itth St., 
New York. 


CREAT SALE 
FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS, 


Per Vd: 


if , Pieces English Tapestry Brussels, 75¢- 





Pieces Velvet - - - - - $1.50 
Pieces Body Brussels - - - 1.25 


Wiltons, Moquettes and 
Axminsters 


AT EQUALLY LOW RATES. 
With Elegant Borders to Match. 





lose out quickly a recent purchase 
stock ot 


UPHOLSTERY GODS, 


CONSISTING OF 
RAW SILKS, SATTEENS, CRE- 
TONNES, LACE CURTAINS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 


Ata reduction of at least 25 Per Cent. on 
the original cost. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


189 & 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 
NEW YORK, 
[= Also sole sgent for 


The NEW RUBBER FLOOR CLOTH, 
DURABLE, FLEXIBLE, WATERPRUOF. 
In New Patterns, Bright Colors. 


R.A. MACY & 60., 


14TH STREET, 6TH AVENUE, AND 13TH-STREET. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT, 


of an entire 











We 3 re offering a very attractive and elecant as- 

crane nt of Walking, House, and Evening Dresses 
in all the latest stvles and colors. We invite 
special attention to our solid-color Silk Suits at 


$16.84. 


This suit is made up in many different desi me 
and shapeg, and is positively the only suit of 
desc ription ever offered at this price. 


A full and qumplote - ts assortment of Gentlemen’s 


NECKWEAR 


in all the latest styles and colors. Also Gentle- 
men’s Halt Hose, the product of the best English 
and French manufacture rs. 
A special Bargain in Nottingham “Fancy Hait 
Tose at 24 cents. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to Order at $1.24, $1.49, and $1.99, Our un- 
laundried shirts at 66c, and 89c. cannot be ‘surpassed 
in quality ‘and workmanship. 





Special attention given to orders by mail, which will 
receive the same care as if personal instructions 
were given. Catalogues forwarded tree. 





R.H. MACY & C0 


EASTER 
OFFERING 


EHRICHS’ 


Eighth Ave.and Twenty- 
fourth St. 


The Ladies of New York and vicinity 
are invited to inspect our offerings of 


Easter Bonnets and Flowers. 
Easter Ribbons and Feathers, 
Misses Confirmation Suits. 


LADIES’ SPRING COSTUMES. 


EASTER CARDS & OTHER 
NOVELTIES. 





New Spring Dress Goods, 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 





EHRICH BROS., 
Eighth Avenue and Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SPRINC HOSIERY. 


Now opening Real Balbriggan, Lisle 
Thread and Fancy Cotto? Hose. The 
latest shades and newstyles in Silk and 
Lisle Thread Vertical Stripes; also, 
Plain and Embroidered Silk of every 
description. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


ARNOLD. 





NEW LACES. 


Spanish Mantillas and Long Shawls, 
Black and White Hand-run Trimming 
Laces and Spanish nets for Over- 
dresses, ‘‘ Point and Duchesse” Bridal 
Veils and Flounces to match. ‘‘ Louis 
Quatorze”’ Laces for upbolstery pur- 
poses, 








NEW YORK. 


CONSTABLE & CO, 


Broadway and 19th St. 





E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., WN. Y., 


EASTER 
EXHIBITION 


OF 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 





REAL FRENCH CHIPS, At 49c 

‘ 
PLAIN AND FANCY EDGES. - At 73c. 
THIS SEASON'S PRODUCTION. At 85c, 





Thousands of Fancy Lace Hats 
AT 39c., 45c., 65¢ 
Profusion of Rough and Ready 


H 
AT 29¢., 37¢ — 


NEARLY 100 NOVELTIES, 


WHICH WE CANNOT DESCRIBE, IN VARIOUS 
COMBINATIONS AND COLORS—LATEST 
STYLES. 

SAILOR HATS, FULLY TRIMMED, 19c, 
SCHOOL HATS, 13c., 25c., 30c., 35c. 


PORCUPINE, 


THE NEW BRAID— DESIRABLE SHAPES AND 
COLORS, 56¢ 








LEGHORN HATS, 44c., 56c., 65c., 





OUR SPECIAL SHAPE, 


THE PEARL 


BON TON HAT OF THE SEASON, MISSES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S, IN FANCY BRAIDS, CROWNS OF 
SILK, HAIR BEADED, AND OTHRR NOVELTIES 
AT 65c., 9%c., $1.25 UP. 





ear OUR STOCK OF FINE MATS AND BONNETS 
CANNOT BE EQUALED 
IN NEW YORK, 
IN PARIS OR LONDON. 





EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHASING ,ELSEWHERE. 





SUMMER POPLIN 
PILGRIM SUITS, 
4 PIECES, IN 2 SHADES OF GRAY, AT $8. 


SATINE DRESSES, 


TRIMMED PLAID, ALL COLORS, AT $12. 


SUMMER CLOTH SUITS, TRIMMED SATIN, $16. 


BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, 
BOTH PLAIN AND TRIMMED, $7.50 to $18 


DRESS GOODS. 


46-INCH BLACK NUNS’ VEILING, 49¢ 

BLACK FRENCH LACE BUNTING, ALL WOOL, 3lc 

BLACK FRENCH BUNTING, ALL WOOL, 27c 

BLACK FRENCH FOULE BUNTING, /46-INCH., 59¢. 
WORTH 75c. . 


EDW’'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 Sth Ave., New York 








OUR 


Spring and Summer 
Catalogue 


IS NOW READY FOR MAILING. 


Full descriptions .: every novelty in 
Dry Goods and Fancy Goods. 

MAILED ON APPLICATION. 

Country orders carefully and promptly 
filled. 
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SUPERIOR 


Carvers and Forks, 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


Makers of Plated Ware, 


Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, ete. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


ARE NOW OFFERINC THEIR 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 


OF 
Best Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels 


AND 


Ingrain Carpets, 
At Extremely Low Prices, 


CHINA MATTINCS 
This Season’s Importation; 
Just Opened. 


649, 651 AND 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


We have now open for inspection 
and for sale a line of the choicest 
CARPETS ever offered in New York, 
of the latest and most desirable col- 
orings and patterns. 

WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full 
five frame, and equal in quality to 
anything offered in this market at 
$2 75 or $3 per yard. 

AXMINSTER and MOQUETTE 
Carpets from $1.50 to $2.50. 

Best BODY BRUSSELS Carpets, 
$1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1 60—the 
latter for the choicest patterns. 

TAPESTRY CARPETS—We have 
opened a full line of 300 pieces at 75 
cents per yard. They cannot be had 
elsewhere in this city. We have other 
grades at 85 cents and $1 per yard. 

We have also on exhibition a su- 
perior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal 
in Texture and Quality to anything 
made either here or in Europe. 

INGRAINS—We have of the best 
Extra Superior Grade a very full line 








*| from 75 cts, to 90 cts. per yard. Also, 


a line a grade lower at 65 cts. to 75c 
—all wool. 

If you want Carpets call and see 
what we have. You will get Reliable 
Goods and save money by purchasing 
from us, 


J, & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 


40 and 42 West 14th St., New York. 


John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 
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